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As the Editor Sees It 


While man constantly forges ahead in his 
never-ending conquest of nature, with new 
achievements and accomplishments derived 
from scientific research, he seems to be pro- 
gressing all too slowly in his social develop- 
ment. We find the disheartening evidence in 
the news this past summer. On the interna- 
tional scene—riots in Morocco, revolutions in 
Latin America, the failure of statesmen to 
solve the problems of Indo-China or Korea or 
the defence of Europe, and so forth. And in 
our own country, the summer brought further 
proof that one of our most serious problems— 
juvenile delinquency—is a threat that cannot 
be ignored or merely talked about much longer. 
The case of the four boy sadists and murderers 
in Brooklyn shocked even that blasé city, and 
the revelation by the Air Force that its ranks 
contained numbers of hoodlums who were 
members of a wide-spread secret juvenile 
criminal society emphasizes the failure of our 
people to deal wisely with incipient criminals. 

Juvenile delinquency is not a new phenom- 
enon, of course; it is as old as man. But much 
of it a few generations ago was confined to 
petty crimes against property, truancy, and 
so on. Today we find it quite common to read 
of juvenile thugs, murderers, hold-up men, 
drug addicts and organized criminals. In fact 
it is quite possible that the most desperate 
crimes of violence in this country are becoming 
chiefly the work of youngsters under 21, If 
this is so, one is impelled to wonder what has 
happened to a nation of adults—this or any 
other—which allows itself to be terrorized by 
its own young. 


Word from England indicates that there 
the crime rate among juveniles is falling 
sharply—the result of a realistic attitude 


toward the problem. There the authorities are 
working on the theory that young people are 
not by nature good citizens. They must be 
taught. Yet here there is a deep reluctance 
among authorities and parents to exercise real 





control over children; in some states a parent 
cannot even be made to pay for damage done 
by his child. From the time a century ago when 
children were exploited, mistreated and 
ignored, we seem to have gone to the opposite 
pole, to the point that we feel it brutal to 
deprive children of any adult pleasure, to 
restrain their activities, or to punish them for 
misdoings. Too often they become adults in 
license without responsibility while still in 
their early teens. 


The work of educators, social workers and 
youth organizations is extremely valuable in 
preventing delinquency. But at the same time 
we must bring ourselves to a more realistic 
and hard-fisted attitude toward those young 
people who declare themselves at war with 
society. For one thing, a sterner policy is 
needed by police and courts toward hoodlum- 
ism. The experienced teacher knows that 
youngsters do respect authority, if it is effec- 
tive and fairly administered. The young crimi- 
nal gang flourishes because of the lack of 
constant preventive authority, and develops a 
cynical contempt for law and social custom 
thereby. 


The efficacy of reformatories and jails as 
punishment is dubious at best. We would like 
to suggest the adoption by each state of a pro- 
gram somewhat similar to the New Deal C.C.C 
If youthful offenders could be assigned to labor 
groups in the out-of-doors, under semi-militar) 
discipline, and required to do manual work to 
make the state a better place to live in, it 
should have a sobering and salutary effect. 
The C.C.C. did many young men a great deal 
of good, and hard work in the woods and field: 
has been a useful character-builder in America 
for several centuries. We do not believe that 
this sort of thing could be called cruel and 
unusual punishment, and it ought to do much 
to eliminate the young tough whose courage 
comes only from a gun, a bottle or a needle. 
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The Challenge of 
Social Education for the Gifted 


RICHARD E. GROSS 


Florida State University, Tallahasse ¢. Florida 


Although it has produced some national 
heroes, the Southeast is a region of the country 
which to date has presented America with 
nowhere near its rightful proportion of able 
leaders in various fields of endeavor. The 
reasons for this are multiple and intertwined; 
they seem to be related to economic and cul- 
tural conditions as well as to geographical and 
even physiological factors. Within my own 
state, between the great wastelands of the 
everglades and the Okeefeenokee, we have too 
many barefooted, unfulfilled Pogos; too many 
lives are as barren as the worn and swampy 
lands about them. Were we, however, to give 
adequate educational guidance and attention 
to the approximately seven per cent of our 
youth who are endowed with superior intelli- 
gence, within a generation we would see the 
beginnings of almost unbelievable improve- 
ments in the social environment as well as the 
natural landscapes which surround us. 

Although this is an especially important 
problem here in the nation’s seedbed, the 
issues surrounding the education of the gifted 
are of national scope. The problem is also one 
of long duration; it comes to a head today 
because of the crisis of our times and the 
growing demand for able scholars, technicians, 
and leaders. Fortunately, in spite of recent 
attacks upon “eggheads” and certain other 
erroneous, stereotyped notions about the 
gifted, the American people seem to realize the 
import of individuality in our culture. They 
generally tend to accept and to expect the con- 
tributions of the brilliant regardless of our 
egalitarian symbols and traditions. 


Now that we are fully launched into the Age 
of the Common Man, this becomes an espe- 
cially delicate problem. The secondary schools 
are deeply involved because of the growing 
realization of their prime, general education 
function in developing citizens with common 
values, knowledges, and skills, who can and 
will work together in the pursuit of national 
goals. Educators are being called upon to de- 
velop curricula which will reserve a place for 
uncommon excellence while we ‘instruct the 
masses. Certain writers feel this is the central 
educational challenge for all democracies—to 
build programs which will conciliate the seem- 
ingly contradictory trends of equality and indi- 
viduality. There is current belief that as ever 
greater numbers flock into our schools, grave 
dangers will result as we sacrifice qu°lity and 
lose much of our potential thinking and leader- 
ship toward progress. There is a fear of an 
ever lower common denominator as we bow 
to the masses and fail to recognize and plan 
for the varying human abilities of our stu- 
dents. Although we have private schools, voca- 
tional schools, and special schools, there does 
not seem to be much of a chance for the full 
development of any sort of a two or three track 
system, as has evolved in a number of foreign 
countries, to meet differing interests and quali- 
ties of public school pupils. The great bulk of 
American youth will undoubtedly continue to 
be educated in the typical, common, public 
school system. Our answers need to be found 
within this institutional framework. 

American educators have experimented with 
programs for the gifted for many years, but 
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outside of a few famous individuals, schools, 
or noted school systems, we have little to show 
for these efforts. A recent study, for example, 
showed that only six state departments of edu- 
cation are planning and promoting programs 
for educating the gifted. There is no question 
that large numbers of our potentially most 
able students are not reaching the levels which 
may be expected of them in our lower schools, 
in our colleges, and in their vocational labors. 


To meet the needs of these students, who are 
particularly original, versatile, and independ- 
ent, with excellent memories, superior reason- 
ing ability, and who are speedy readers, able 
to master basic knowledge in half the time 
needed for average children, teachers have 
tried many approaches. Complicating the evo- 
lution of a program for the gifted is the fact 
that it is but one aspect of a five-pronged 
dilemma. We have also our slow learners, and 
a tour of the library card catalogue will show 
a real contrast, in the amount of writing and 
attention devoted to this important element of 
our school population, with that given over to 
handling precocious children. Then we have 
our handicapped children who are deserving 
of much attention and also those perhaps not 
intellectually gifted but highly skilled in 
certain, special abilities, manual or artistic. 
Lastly, the Life Adjustment Education move- 
ment has clearly reminded us of the import of 
the bulk of our school population, those who 
will be primarily followers, the average “for- 
gotten sixty per cent” of our pupils. The philo- 
sophical tendency is to recommend that all 
these youth, except in certain extreme cases, 
have a common school experience; in the heavy 
load of duties facing the busy teacher there is 
no doubt that in a number of situations she 
forgets more than the sixty per cent! Most 
commonly it is the gifted who by force of 
circumstances are left to shift for themselves. 


Teachers in typical, overcrowded, short- 
supplied school situations have been the first 
to recognize that they are not able to accom- 
plish a personally satisfactory job for all of 
these five types of students. Of course, a few 
are interested in and favor the able students, 
while others give special attention to the 
handicapped, the slow learners, or make modi- 
fications for the specially gifted. Most teachers 





pitch their courses to the mythical average and 
let the chips fall where they may. Fortunately, 
the intellectually gifted will often succeed in 
spite of what the school does or does not do 
for them, and it has been wisely suggested, in 
the light of usual classroom conditions, that 
one of the best things we can do for this group 
is to by-pass the curriculum! In traditional 
school programs numerous bright pupils are 
reacting by developing unfortunate character. 
istics of superficiality, glibness, restlessness, 
laziness, poor study habits, and even chicanery, 

How have schools met and how are teachers 
meeting these problems of the gifted? One of 
the seemingly natural remedies, once the year’s 
learnings have been assimilated, especially in 
the lower grades, has been to skip the pupil; 
we now dignify this practice by the term “accel- 
eration.” If individual and social factors have 
been considered and are not likely to be detri- 
mental, moderate acceleration of a year or two 
often proves satisfactory. In a few ultra- 
modern schools where passing from grade to 
grade has been abolished, with students pro. 
gressing at their own rates of learning, accel- 
eration has become embodied in the curriculum. 
Certain ungraded groupings of gifted children, 
even with age spreads of four or five years, 
have also been acclaimed as_ successful. 
Another common approach, once the bright 
pupils are identified, has been to assign such 
boys and girls more work and, upon some 
occasions, more difficult work. Another method 
has been to use these responsible pupils as 
student assistants and this has meant every- 
thing from cleaning blackboards and going out 
on teacher errands to coaching the slower 
pupils or helping direct and prepare a special 
class activity, such as the week’s assembly 
program, Some of these practices border upon 
what is known as enrichment. 

In recent years there has been some contro- 
versy over the comparative value of two basic 
approaches—the various types of homogeneous 
groupings as against enrichment programs. 
Homogeneous grouping includes arrangements 
from small intra-class committees to com- 
pletely separate and specialized schools for the 
gifted. Most common, however, are separate 
classes within a given school, when the school 
and the subject (at the secondary level) enroll- 
ment is large enough to warrant such organi- 
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zation. One of the most frequent arguments 
against so-called slow and fast groupings is 
the claim that we are losing the necessary 
democratic commonality of experience. There 
is worry here over the production of frag- 
mented strata of young people with an intel- 
lectual elite at one extreme and the dullards 
at the other. Spokesmen for homogeneous 
grouping for the bright point out that realisti- 
cally we cannot expect “a crow to lead a flight 
of eagles” and rightly claim that democratic 
education does not guarantee equal achieve- 
ment for all but, rather, equal opportunity for 
each to achieve to the fullest of his ability. 
Proponents of homogeneous grouping are in 
more vulnerable territory when they seek 
separate schools or separate divisions within 
schools to develop future. leaders. Critics ask 
where such independently trained individuals 
will gain the understanding and the common 
touch needed to work successfully with the 
vast majority of the population. They also 
wonder how such young people will develop 
the characteristics whereby those who are to 
be led can find in the would-be leaders those 
necessary qualities of fellowship and trust. 
Certain schools have modified homogeneous 
grouping in various ways to meet some of the 
difficulties involved. Some teachers use differ- 
entiated and individualized assignments for 
temporary sub-groups in otherwise mixed 
classes. A number of administrators have 
written in favor of partial separation. Here 
the bright pupils are separated in the funda- 
mental or academic classes while heterogeneous 
groups are retained in vocational, artistic, 
physical education classes, and in homerooms. 
One problem found in scheduling such an 
arrangement is the fact that although the pupil 
may be very fast in one of the basic subjects, 
he is not necessarily also brilliant in all of the 
others. Indeed, for example, such an excellent 
pupil in social studies may be rather slow in 
math. Some schools have introduced special 
elective seminars, honors classes, and released 
time for small groups from courses in which 
achievement is high. This free time is used in 
a variety of ways, from library browsing or 
Serving as hall guards to completing correlated 
projects in other classes or activity in student 
clubs and co-curricular activities. In a few 
fases special classes in language, typing, or 


dramatics have been organized for the gifted 
pupils. In these situations the line between 
homogeneous grouping and enrichment fades 
considerably. Extension service courses in 
some states and individualized units for stu- 
dents to complete, along with the regular class- 
work, also fall into such categories. 

Studies have revealed that gifted students’ 
achievement in basic learnings in specialized 
classes are often not significantly greater than 
those of children of the same age and ability 
who have remained in regular classes, and 
that, if properly planned for, the outstanding 
growth occurs in the creative work accom- 
plished, often, in heterogeneous classes. This 
reveals’ one of the fallacies of those who see 
grouping itself as the main panacea. The 
organization of ability groups in themselves 
is no guarantee of an improved educational 
program. Placing a group through the same 
paces but at a higher level does not auto- 
matically provide the experiences which meet 
the multiple needs of the precocious children 
enrolled therein. If we have homogeneous 
classes or if we have mixed groups, the teacher 
must still individualize instruction so that it is 
enriched to meet the variety of interests and 
talents of the youth. 

Perhaps in school situations where inflexible 
learning and recitation of textual material 
remain the major purpose of the instructor, 
it is better for the gifted pupils to be in sep- 
arate classes—providing they have a different 
mentor! Although the traditional college pre- 
paratory curriculum is often recommended as 
most fitting for the more able students, it is 
really only most satisfactory from the stand- 
point of such a school in that these boys and 
girls are bright enough to learn the material 
and work their way through the difficult re- 
quirements. That they can do this, often quite 
easily, is no sign that this is the best curricu- 
lum for them. The Eight Year Study long ago 
disproved this claim. It is possible to conclude 
in the light of these and more recent findings 
that traditional curricula and certain of their 
techniques are least helpful to many and 


especially to the creative needs of the brilliant. 

Separate and special classes can also be 
attacked in that they may serve to limit needed 
modernization of the curriculum. Once such 
groups are institutionalized in our educational 
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organization and come to serve a purpose, even 
if insufficiently, they will prolong the efforts 
to attain basic education or core arrangements 
and vital common learnings and other general 
educational aims may be lost. This is espe- 
cially true at the secondary levels. 

Realistically, of course, the main argument 
against homogeneous grouping in separate 
classes is that the majority of our schools do 
not have the enrollment, staff, or materials 
necessary to so organize classes. But, as stated 
earlier, even if a staff favors such grouping 
and it is possible to arrange them, the key 
person is still the teacher who must know 
each child, who is concerned for each, and who 
is able enough to build the units and evolve 
the learning experiences which will appeal to 
her precocious charges. 

A recent study of curriculum arrangements 
for the gifted in high school history classes 
in Florida found the overwhelming majority 
of teachers responding in favor of enrichment 
techniques as the best means for reaching 
gifted students. Unfortunately, less than half 
of these teachers claimed to be doing anything 
for the gifted—mainly because of very large 
classes and the lack of materials and proper 
facilities. Although these are often legitimate 
excuses, at least in part, many teachers fail to 
do much for the gifted because they have not 
identified them and because of the lack of 
emphasis in their own college experience and 
teacher training on the import and means of 
handling such children. 

Fortunately, we can observe other teachers, 
with thirty-five or forty heterogeneous pupils, 
organizing and succeeding in meeting not only 
the needs of the gifted but those of the slow 
pupils as well. Limiting ourselves to the area 
of social education, what are some of the spe- 
cific enrichment experiences being planned for 
the fast students? Superior pupils are pre- 
paring overviews of coming units, helping 
teachers make pre-tests, organizing bibliogra- 
phies, serving as class or assistant school 
librarian in charge of the vertical files, and 
carrying on a great variety of research fol- 
lowed by the writing of local history and spe- 
cial topics not covered in the typical class 
work or text. Gifted pupils are preparing 
social studies magazines and printing gists of 
articles in adult journals for use by other 


ee 


class members; they are conducting comm. 
nity surveys and service projects of infinite 
variety, including even the tutoring of adults 
for naturalization examinations. Their crea. 
tivity is being challenged through activities 
allowing them to prepare slides, preview 
audio-visual aids, develop appropriate study 
guides, and make all sorts of displays, maps, 
and charts for use in the school room; creative 
dramas which they write on historical events 
or current happenings, such as a congressional 
hearing or a bargaining session between labor 
and management, are especially valuable 
They conduct very mature interviews in the 
community, make tape recordings of events 
out of the classroom, and report back to the 
class on speeches they have heard. Some have 
been placed in charge of gathering realia and 
developing a school or departmental museum. 
Their ability to organize and write has been 
used to the extent that they keep certain texts 
up to date by drafting supplementary 
chapters. 

The above sampling indicates that enrich- 
ment means, in addition to a grasp of essen- 
tials, an education that is different in kind. 
quantity, and levels of insight; it means wider 
knowledge, more complete interpretations, 
seeing subtle relationships, and sharing of 
reasoning and planning—all beyond what is 
necessary for the more average pupils. It calls 
for a wide variety of materials and experi- 
ences and responsibilities reaching to the far 
corners of the school and into the community. 
It calls for original thinking and advanced 
critical thinking, as well as for the nurture of 
the growth of special creative factors. On the 
other hand, enrichment means less directions, 
less details, less drill, less review, and calls for 
stressing the “whys” and “hows” rather thaa 
the “whos” and whats.” 

Let us take the case of Gary, who bordered 
on genius, and follow the manner in which the 
writer dealt with him during the period of & 
semester in an eleventh-grade American his 
tory class. This example will serve to reveal 
some of the difficulties involved in handlinz 
such students and at the same time demon- 
strate specific enrichment arrangements. The 
class was of mixed ability, with four or five 
other very bright pupils and several equally 
slow. It was organized around problem-units, 
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chronologically presented, featured a goodly 
amount of teacher-pupil planning, and allowed 
for sub-group activities, as well as a large 
amount of individualized projects, reading. 
research, and writing. Where possible, these 
topics were related to current aspects of the 
historical problem being considered and to 
pupils’ particular interests. The bright chil- 
dren understood that they were to be held for 
the minimum learnings agreed upon for all, 
once we had established our class aims for 
the unit. 

During the first unit Gary served as class 
secretary, completed and reported to the class 
his research on the Kensington Stone, and 
organized a theme, college style, on the his- 
torical sources of American rights and liber- 
ties. During the second unit he read the long 
historical novel of the Tory side of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Oliver Wiswell, by Kenneth 
Roberts, read revealing portions to the class, 
and gave the teacher a private oral review on 
the historical accuracy of the volume’s empha- 
ses. He also served as committee chairman for 
the group studying the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and along with several other of the 
artistic students started a large wall chart, 
which was to stretch all the way across the 
back of the room, on American political 
parties and presidential elections. During the 
third unit he read an adult two-volume biog- 
raphy of John Marshall and became so in- 
volved in condensing the effect of his judicial 
role and court decisions upon constitutional 
development that he did poorly on the unit 
test. Here the teacher had failed to work 
closely enough with the student and to see that 
he had not grasped the unit essentials. Such 
students often need guidance to keep them from 
getting too far afield. During the fourth unit 
Gary’s interest lagged and he failed to take 
part in discussions to his usual extent. One day 
after class he stopped by my desk and ex- 
plained that he could have answered several 
of the questions I had put to the class which 
no one had ventured to try. We talked a bit 
and it became evident that he was discouraged 
because I had failed to call upon him on a 
number of occasions when he had his hand up. 
This is a natural tendency for a teacher who 
comes to expect a student’s complete knowl- 
edge day after day and who is trying to find 


out more about the less dependable thoughts 
and understandings of the other pupils in the 
class. We thereupon made an agreement that 
he would put his hand up only when the more 
difficult and intricate problems were posed; I 
agreed to make it my business to recognize 
him more regularly in such situations. That 
same week, in discussing Gary with his Span- 
ish teacher who said he was so far ahead of 
the rest of the class in his translating ability 
that he was running out of things for him to 
accomplish, an idea came to my mind. The 
Spanish teacher agreed to procure several 
Mexican textbooks and Gary was soon busy 
comparing our American history texts’ cov- 
erage of the Mexican war with the rather dif- 
ferent and surprising accounts in Spanish of 
the “Great North American Invasion.” This is 
an example of the countless opportunities 
which exist for cooperative planning between 
the different teachers of the gifted. 

One of the important factors often over- 
looked in working with precocious students is 
the need for special evaluation. Although it is 
fine for all students to include individual and 
personal goals, along with the class goals, in 
unit planning, this is particularly valuable for 
the gifted. They can carry on mature self- 
evaluation and should be allowed to administer 
certain tests to themselves and work out their 
own progress reports. Private, oral discussion 
with and quizzes by the teacher are in order. 
In an age of objective testing these students 
need written tests of the essay type to help 
prepare them for college. Naturally, other of 
their work should be planned to give experi- 
ence in note taking, outlining, and the like— 
all of which are valuable assets for higher 
education. Parental conferences are very im- 
portant in evaluating the total progress of the 
social education of the gifted and should occur 
regularly. At this point it is pertinent to re- 
mark on the need for informing parents in the 
first place of the special needs and abilities of 
these children. Parents most often will coop- 
erate with the school in building the proper 
environment for a bright child and they can 
give the teacher basic, personal information, 
aiding him in planning with and for such a 
boy or girl. 

Certainly the prime need in the education of 
the gifted is an able and ingenious teacher. 
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Such a teacher needs adequate, instructional 
facilities and an abundance of rich, reference 
materials. Bright pupils retreat or rebel, not 
because of lack of interest in social studies 
content, but because, as far as they are con- 
cerned, of impossible educational situations. 
Let us take the example of world history. Here 
the pupils who have the time and ability to 
read detailed, difficult accounts, telling the 
whole story, its inter-relations, sidelights, and 
color, are too commonly drilled on a bird’s-eye, 
superficial overview of names, dates, and 
events which are almost as deadly to the 
average and slow pupils. These text-centered 
approaches are totally unsatisfactory and 
time-wasting for the brilliant. They need time- 
consuming activities which foster new ways of 
thinking and raise new horizons before them. 

Programs for the gifted naturally should be 
based upon the guidance viewpoint of discov- 
ering every pupil of exceptional ability, as well 
as the exceptional abilities of every pupil, and 
then planning for all. Ideally, we have no 
average pupils and even the slow can excel in 
some areas. The specially gifted in fields other 
than mental brilliance will here have their 
abilities fostered. Such programs provide the 
motivation and means through which every 
pupil may realize his possibilities and all can 
contribute to reaching common goals. The 
fundamental fact to remember is that an en- 
richment program as envisioned here, geared 
to the abilities of the gifted, includes, never- 
theless, heavy emphasis upon the basic, gen- 
eral education essential for other students as 
well. The longer the writer has been involved 
in developing and teaching such units, the 
more convinced he has become that such a 





curriculum for superior students is also of 
greatest worth for the optimum growth of al] 
other types of youth. Therefore, in building 
variegated programs for the able students, we 
are improving our total plan of social educa. 
tion for all. And thus we hold the road open 
to all. The gifted come from all strata of our 
society ; some blossom much later than others, 
and no man knows down which road tomor- 
row’s hero will come. 

Recently the presidents of several great 
universities have spoken out against the cult 
of mediocrity that they claim has evolved in 
our public schools. They feel high secondary 
school standards and achievement have been 
lost and university scholarship seriously under- 
mined by these “day nurseries for the incom- 
petent.” Most of all they decry the resulting 
loss of leadership so vital in these times in 
most aspects of American life. Whether or not 
we favor potential brain trusts or happen to 
agree with the instructional implications of 
the views of these particular educators, all of 
us can perceive the practical necessity of 
forwarding the full development of as many 
as possible of our gifted youth. We are told, 
for example, that this year the Soviet Union 
is graduating twice as many engineers as are 
receiving their degrees in the United States. 
All of us have waited far too many precious 
hours in doctors’ and dentists’ offices. And how 
we need ever more brilliant inventors, teach- 
ers, technicians, entrepreneurs, statesmen, yes, 
and also the specially gifted — poets and 
artists, who in singing and portraying the 
story of America, will further strengthen us 
and inspire the world. This, then, is the real 
challenge we face. 


Fellow Teachers ! 


Let Us Counsel ‘Together ! 


IONE HANSOME! 


Sanger Union High School, Sanger, California 


For us as teachers it is time to speak of 
many things. Like the venerable poet, Robert 
Frost, through our talk together we may find 





out what we are thinking. The genera] uncer 
tainty of events, the academic witchhunts, the 


loyalty and smear campaigns, the intimidatio} 
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yia distrust, suspicion, and guilt by associa- 
tion, the mental blackout and book burning, 
the evocation of fear with the accompanying 
closing of the minds of men, indicate an 
ominous situation that, like navigation after a 
storm, calls for reorientation. We must all 
share in righting the list in the Ship of State. 

No doubt many sensitive teachers are doing 
some serious thinking in this anti-intellectual 
wave, Few dare to think together or out loud; 
many are like muted keyboards, enduring a 
feigned unmusical neutrality while being 
oppressed. Let us derive courage from James 
Russell Lowell: 

They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak: 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 

I know some teachers are thinking in terms 
of security and freedom, intellectual integrity, 
ethical maturity, professional service. May I 
start a discussion with those concepts in mind? 
If I intermittently invoke the independent 
spirit of our illustrious pioneers of freedom, 
it is to strengthen faltering courage and to 
wipe out the creeping erosion in teachers’ 
fortitude. 

Four heartening lines from Lowell may 
stiffen those who have become as invertebrate 
a3 a Burbank cactus. 

The American Spirit 
“Let liars fear, let cowards shrink, 
Let traitors turn away, 
Whatever we have dared to think 
That dare we also say.” 

Here is the true American spirit! Lowell 
parried the blows from the dark forces of 
ignorance and selfishness of his day. Against 
the demagogic faces darkened by the blackout 
of reason and goodwill poets of the morning 
must hurl the glowing torch of great thoughts 
that will impel people to sanity and humane 
deed. 

Shall we allow the spirit of freedom to dis- 
solve in our minds at the very moment when 
we have the lead for the great advance toward 


universal peace? That would be a betrayal of 
our heritage. 


Walt Whitman, contemporary of Lowell, 
warned America: 

I say there can be no safety for These States 

without innovators, without free tongues, 

and ears willing to hear the tongues. And I 

announce as glory of These States that they 

respectfully listen to propositions, reforms, 
fresh views and doctrines from successions 
of men and women. Each age with its own 
growth. 

Communications—the Lifeblood of Democracy 

Isn’t it a strange thrust of irony that as we 
have evolved such marvelous means of com- 
munication we should be overwhelmed by a 
repellant incommunicativeness, mutual appre- 
hensiveness and isolation among otherwise 
loquacious neighbors and fellow mortals! Only 
censored “mass communication” is fostered. 
“Underneath all are the individuals” to whose 
“dignity” and preciousness lip service is 
volubly bestowed. But individuals fear to talk 
freely with each other about meaningful 
matters. Consequently real community feeling 
has subsided into decadence. 

Fear Is Deleterious to the Soul 

“Fear,” as Graham Wallas suggests in The 
Great Society, “may be useful to animals, but 
it is probably merely obstructive in the rela- 
tions of men.” 

Daily one may read such scary headlines as: 
“College Teachers Fear to Speak,” “The Black 
Silence of Fear,” “To Face Danger Without 
Hysteria,” “The Kind of Fear We Sorely 
Need,” “147 Teachers Screened for Loyalty,” 
“Government Dismisses Security Risks,” etc. 

Greatness Is Need 

This is a time for greatness, says one writer. 
So it is. But where are the dramatists of the 
stature of Ibsen to show us who are the 
enemies of the people? Where is another John 
Milton to give us an immortal Areopagitica ?? 
Where is another Zola to give us a shock with 
J’Accuse! 

Surely there is no lack of great themes for 
dramatic presentation. Loyalty is not identical 
with conformity, nor religion with orthodoxy, 
nor patriotism with genuflection to the Found- 
ing Fathers, nor citizenship with willingness 
to do violence to fellowmen who want their 
own way of life, nor morality with custom, nor 
authority with the truth, nor work with en- 
slavement. (Continue the enumeration by 
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yourself.) Where are the great humorists and 
cartoonists—the gadflies of civilization—Mark 
Twain, Will Rogers, Art Young, Ambrose 
Bierce, Dooley, etc.? Have the activities in 
humor and objectivity also become suspect and 
un-American? 

Freedom Is A Happy Medium 

There is insecurity in a goldfish bow] where 
there is a sneaking cat about. The never-ending 
arrogance and audacity of political witch 
hunters and inquisitors has induced a terrify- 
ing fright in our usually devoted school teach- 
ers. Some campuses have become inane eddies 
of quiet desperation. Scientists chafe under 
the imposition of secrecy. Science and secrecy 
are not reconcilable ordinarily with intellec- 
tual honesty. In a quarantine against commu- 
nicable intelligence the incentive to explore 
and inquire is discouraged and lamed. Some 
scientific workers walk around in their labora- 
tories in a mood of exacerbated impotence, 
without enthusiasm, fearful of losing their 
economic foundation. Others have been 
smeared, ostracized, uprooted. Textbooks have 
been expurgated and withdrawn from circula- 
tion. Controversial issues have been barred 
from many classrooms. Out of an enraged 
imprisonment nothing creative can issue. To 
the teacher freedom is as essential as the 
stream is to the fishes. 

“T believe,” said Judge Learned Hand before 
the New York State Board of Regents, “that 
that community is already in the process of 
dissolution where each man begins to eye his 
neighbor as a possible enemy, where noncon- 
formity with the accepted creed, political as 
well as religious, is a mark of disaffection, 
where denunciation without specification or 
backing takes the place of evidence. Where 
faith in the eventual supremacy of reason has 
become timid we dare not enter our conviction 
in the open lists to win or lose.” 

Teachers Are Moral Agents 

When some good men are denied an active 
part in operating and changing the world, they 
suffer mentally, turn in on themselves to nurse 
a pusillanimous resentment which corrodes the 
environment of interpersonal relations. Others 
seek isolated escape into a closed circle of in- 
difference and cynicism. 


It is a lamentable fact that in America 


teachers generally have been held in rather 








mediocre esteem. As moral agents in the com. 
munity they are exceedingly vulnerable to 
cheap gossip and to the whims of meddlesome 
busybodies. In Sweden it is reported that the 
learned are held in high respect. In America 
at the moment the learned are suspect. They 
are labelled as highbrows, brain trusters, egg- 
heads, ete. 

In some nations whose chief claim to emi. 
nence is the professing of devout observance 
of the Christian virtues, the dissidents are 
shot, while in America they are economically 
uprooted. Which is the more humane proced- 
ure is an arguable point. 

Environment Stronger Than School 

The test of the educative process is in the 
outcome, i.e., in the changed quality of the 
environment, in the pattern of the institutions, 
and in the kind of social personality that is 
produced. Some critics hold the school respon- 
sible for the aberrant, fanatical, aggressive, 
and truculent persons who often get into the 
seats of the mighty. One cannot help wonder. 
ing how men who have been schooled under 
liberal teachers in the social sciences can write 
legislation that curbs any of the civil liberties! 
Yet, evidence abounds that graduates of our 
law schools will support if not initiate legisla- 
tion restricting the freedom of their own 
teachers! But the teachers need not torture 
themselves with too much responsibility for 
the errant renegades. The schools may be in- 
clined to take on more responsibility than they 
are equipped to discharge efficiently. Sociology 
teaches that the home, the neighborhood, the 
general environment and _ institutions have 
more penetrating influence on youth than the 
school. These outweigh the school’s impact on 
the rising generation. Hence we must look to 
the betterment of the community. So much 
was clearly argued by the late Professor J. K. 
Hart. (See his Education In the Humane Com- 
munity, Harper, 1951). Nearly forty years 
earlier Professor Hart, “J. K. Socrates” as he 
was affectionately known to his admiring stu 
dents, wrote: “The democratic problem in edt- 
cation is the problem of making a community 
within which children cannot help growing uD 
to be democratic, intelligent, disciplined t 
freedom, reverent of the goods of life, and 
eager to share in the tasks of the age. A school 


cannot produce this result; nothing but a com- 
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munity can do so.” Alas, few teachers now in 
the harness came under the influence of his 
intellectually infectious personality, However, 
his books are still frontier reading. 

Voices for Freedom 

Fortunately for American youth not all 
teachers have succumbed to melancholy resig- 
nation. Something of the independent spirit 
which is traditional here since Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote: “If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free . . . it expects what never was and 
never will be,” is being reasserted. Mature 
teachers and a few serious writers have been 
jolted into doing some rethinking. 

Dr. George D. Stoddard is on record. “The 
big job in education,” he declares,” is to open 
men’s minds, . . . awaken the students to the 
freedom which permits original thinking.” 

The Chancellor of the University of Califor- 
nia, Dr. Clark Kerr, in his convocation address 
spoke courageously in “The Independent 
Spirit.” 

Bernard De Voto has come out fearlessly for 
freedom in Harper’s Magazine. 

The theme about the 200th anniversary of 
Columbia University promises support for the 
seekers and disseminators of truth and 
freedom. 

Bravo! Prexie! 

President Eisenhower gave hearty encour- 
agement to the forces of free inquiry and an- 
nouncement in his Dartmouth speech: 

“Don’t join the book burners. Don’t be 

afraid to go into the library and read what 

you want to read. Look about you with 

open eyes and courage. People with differ- 

ent ideals have unquestioned right to have 

them or this is not America.” ‘ 
Intellectual Integrity 

We shall probably all agree with Emerson 
that in the final upshot it is the integrity of 
one’s own intellect that matters most. 

In the early 30’s Harper’s Magazine pub- 
lished two very distinctive essays, one by 
Stuart Chase under the challenging title “The 
Luxury of Integrity,” the other by Professor 
P. W. Bridgman entitled “The Struggle for 
Intellectual Integrity.” Doubtless some dis- 
Placed teacher will write another such essay 
When the current inquisition will have run its 
Course and become infamous history. It will 
pass, even as it is with many a song. It has 


its day on the stage, and is wound up and out 
of the hurdy-gurdy ending in boredom, steril- 
ity, and oblivion. 

“There is better stuff in us than we are per- 
mitted to express .. . the failure of self expres- 
sion still hurts . . . but a greater margin of 
economic security ... can bring release,” 
thinks Mr. Chase. 

Professor Bridgman makes out a splendid 
case for the theme that an increase in intel- 
lectual honesty in the community will come 
with the growth of the scientific attitude. 
“That the human animal is so constituted that 
it responds emotionally to the practice of intel- 
lectual honesty,” he ranks as among the great 
discoveries of mankind. While he admits that 
“only a small fraction have really caught the 
vision,”’ even that much may be a new leaven 
at work in society.* “The feeling is certainly 
becoming common that man would be a traitor 
to himself if he refused to follow his mind 
wherever it leads him.” 

Plea for Scientific Attitude 

Professor Bridgman sees in the multiplica- 
tion of scientific workers the growth of a core 
of intellectual honesty which means a “flower- 
ing of genius of humanity.” An increase in the 
number of disinterested deeds (or work for 
the Common Good) may be considered as a 
rough measure of the level of social morality 
in the community. How to create the condi- 
tions which make such disinterested action 
possible is a problem to which good teachers 
give serious thought. For as James Hutton 
Hynd, the ethicist, correctly observes: “The 
right like the truth is never safe until we make 
arrangements for its defense.” 

Teachers Meet Their Problems Somehow 

The problem of honesty in examinations, re- 
ports on reading, and theme writing has been 
met by some teachers. They have made those 
assignments into exercises in morality. Their 
pupils have rejoiced in the feeling of the 
power gained through honorable work and 
behavior. The ideal of intellectual integrity is 
the keystone in the architecture of character 
building. 

Of course, how well teachers know the diffi- 
culties, resistances, and pressures from certain 
elements in the community toward honorable 
disposition of problems hedged with a ques- 
tionable margin of rectitude. A common ex- 
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ample is that of keeping up certain pigskin 
heroes to the required scholastic level. Or here 
is a local banker’s boy who has mechanical 
aptitude but is lacking in abstract intelligence 
necessary to a_ scientific and professional 
career. His academic record is below the re- 
quirement for graduation, a commonplace 
situation these days since the mass invasion 
into the high school. This raises the question: 
Shall the teacher graduate these non-intellec- 
tual pupils on the academic assembly line? No, 
not unless he wants to misrepresent himself 
and do a disservice to the pupil. He must grad- 
uate the pupil merely on hours and credits. 
Involved in this situation is also the question 
of neglecting the gifted student, allowing him 
to drift along with the average. 

If a teacher allows a nincompoop to pass, 
he may be doing a disservice to the individual 
in that he may lead the unfortunate pupil to 
harbor delusions about himself. The flunking 
one may think he can function where the 
demands are above his level. The result is 
waste in many forms, waste in the job-hunting 
level, waste in re-education, etc. How do other 
teachers feel when this pass cannot function 
in higher subjects because of inadequacy in 
the prerequisites? And as for responsibility to 
society—is it right to accredit a person for a 
role he can never play successfully? 

But that question belongs to the organiza- 
tion and administration of the schools. Educa- 
tional leadership will someday evolve new 
forms, new patterns of institutions to meet 
the variation in intelligence and purpose. Also, 
we must heed the idea of life-long education 
with its practical extension to adult education. 
Perhaps the secondary schools will become 
relatively independent of the prescriptions by 
the universities. During the transition realistic 
teachers may have to temper pure integrity 
with an alloy composed partly of sophistica- 
tion and compromise. No doubt, teachers will 
lean upon the generalization which they heard 
in some teachers’ college, viz., that as a general 
rule the whole school population should pass 
from year to year since failure may short 
circuit personality development. Equalitarian- 
ism triumphs over pedagogical technicalities! 

Professional Ethics 

Tied in with this discussion is the problem 

of professional ethics. 





As teachers we have both an: economic inter. 
est and a professional interest. A profession js 
an association of men and women whose ¢o. 
hesion grows out of their socially acquired and 
socially applied special knowledge, skill, and 
discipline in the service of the common good, 
The professional interest is concerned with the 
quality of the performance or the efficacy of 
the service given. 

Teaching has not attained the same profes. 
sional status as that of doctors and lawyers, 
Doctors and lawyers when self-employed are 
guided by principles formulated by delibera- 
tive assemblies of their profession. Engineers, 
reporters, nurses, preachers, actors, and teach- 
ers are hired by employers. In some respects a 
trade union has more power. However, it is 
not impossible for teachers to achieve more 
control of jobs and other conditions but they 
will always have an eye toward the enhance 
ment of the common good. 

The core of the ethical problem lies in a 
correct relation of means to ends in human 
relationship. In the endeavor to realize our 
personal interests we should value other indi- 
viduals “even unto the least of these” as ends 
and not use them as mere means to selfish 
ends which is unethical and degrading. 

“Means used in the pursuit of aims must be 
subjected to the severest moral tests ascertain- 
able. To illustrate, known misrepresentation of 
any kind or degree whatsoever is indefensible 
absolutely. Full cooperation is not possible 
without full confidence and full confidence is 
not possible among men who would misrepre- 
sent an iota of the truth.’ 

If you have a professional relations commit. 
tee, it may be good procedure to begin witha 
discussion on what qualities of behavior we 
want to develop amongst ourselves as teachers. 
What kind of men and women do we want te 
be? (This is premised on the conviction which 
I hold that, following James and Dewey, the 
human race has untapped possibility for intel 
lectual and moral growth sufficient to build 4 
rational, creative, and satisfying society.) 

Just what is a good action? Good intentions 
are not enough. The road to hell, as the old 
saw has it, may be paved with good intentions. 
A good man will do his utmost to change some 
thing that is bad and which does not foster the 
common good. He is quite definitely not meet 
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ing the ethical test when he is making the best 
of a bad situation. If a man knows something 
is morally wrong and does it, he is not an 
ethical person. In this connection James wrote 
in Chapter 4:17: “Therefore to him that 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin.”’ Ethics is a study of just social relation- 
ships and the motivation to conduct. Ethics is 
concerned not only with what is but also with 
what ought to be. 
A Good Teacher 

A good teacher conceives her or his role as 
that of generating thinking, logical ideas, new 
interpretations, new ideals, disinterested action 
for the public good. 

A good teacher will help the pupil to see the 
interdependence and altogetherness of things, 
institutions, events, and human relations. A 
good teacher will be watchful that the assump- 
tions he passes on to youth are compatible with 
undebatable intellectual honesty. 


A person who thinks merely of Molly and 
the baby, who acts upon the simple formula to 
grab the main chance and make hay while the 
sun shines for himself is not wholly ethical 
because as C. Delisle Burns so challengingly 
says: “There is no personal virtue which ex- 
cludes public duty.” That sentence is also in- 
dicative of the meaning of social responsibil- 
ity. Teachers generally operate par excellence 
on that definition of an ethical situation. 





1 Acknowledgment is here given to my husband, Dr. 
Marius Hansome, for co-authoring. 

2 “Whoever knew truth put to flight in a free and 
open encounter?” 

3 Professor Anton Carlson: “This is not an age of 
science in the colleges and universities since the aver- 
age of the total teaching budget going for the in- 
struction in the natural sciences is only 20 per cent. 
(Dr. Carlson in a survey of “The Offerings and Facili- 
ties in the natural sciences in the Liberal Arts Col- 
leges.” Reprinted from the North Central Quarterly, 
Oct., 1943.) 

4 From “Can the Problem of Evil Be Solved?” The 
World Associates, Washington, D. C. 


Among the Ruins of Babylon 


FRANCES NORENE AHL 


Glendale High School, 


About 55 miles from Baghdad, on the 
Euphrates River, stand the crumbled ruins of 
the once-proud towers and luxurious palaces 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s brilliant city. Driving 
south from Iraq’s capital, over a desolate 
desert plain, one finds it hard to imagine the 
former glories of Babylon, once the center of 
one of the richest and most powerful of ancient 
empires. 


At mile 54 south of Baghdad our car crossed 
the Nil Canal and presently the outer wall of 
the city. The driver paused to explain how the 
word Babylon means “gate of God.” “The 
city,” he said, “was laid out in a square, each 
side of which was 15 miles in length. It was 
surrounded by a massive wall, 350 feet high 
and 87 feet thick, in which were 100 heavy 
brass gates. Through the very center of the 
city,” he continued, “ran the Euphrates River 
which was crossed by a drawbridge and many 
ferries.” 


Turning off the highway to the right and 





Glendale, California 


following a narrow dirt road we soon crossed 
the inner wall of the ancient city and came to 
a stop at a small museum which contains excel- 
lent scale models of ancient Babylon. While the 
work of excavation was being carried on early 
in the present century, every possible frag- 
ment of palace and temple was uncovered in 
order to make possible a strictly accurate pic- 
tured restoration of one of the most celebrated 
cities of all history. 


But I did not delay long with the models, 
both because of the stifling heat (summer 
temperature in Babylon is usually anywhere 
from 116 to 120 degrees Fahrenheit) and an 
impatient desire to gain my first view of the 
famed ruins. 


After ascending a low hill, the guide took 
me down Nebuchadnezzar’s famous Procession 
Street which was built to the glory of Marduk, 
the national god. Originally three miles long, 
the Sacred Way was the great thoroughfare by 
which the gods made their annual pilgrimage 
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in connection with the Festival of the New 
Year. Gathered from every corner of the 
realm, the statues of the main deities were 
moved in solemn procession through the unfor- 
gettably magnificent Ishtar Gate. Then from 
the northern edge of the city they were taken 
up the river to the Garden Temple where was 
consummated the sacred marriage of the prin- 
cipal god and goddess. On this holy union was 
conditioned the material well-being and fruit- 
fulness of the entire empire. 

Although the most important items of the 
Ishtar Gate were removed to the Berlin 
Museum by the German archaeologists who 
carried on their excavations from 1899 to 
1914, the gate remains today the most striking 
ruin and perhaps the best preserved. It con- 
sists of six square pillars, three on each side, 
towering some 40 feet into the air and meas- 
uring 12 feet across. Only a few of the esti- 
mated 575 figures of animals modeled in 
enamel tile that once adorned the walls may 
still be seen. But they are sufficient to show 
clearly the great beauty the Babylonians 
achieved in the art of sculpturing. In addition 
to glazed brick, these ancient builders at times 
made use of alabaster and even gold. There is 
no archaeological evidence, however, to indi- 
cate that they practised the art of painting. 

This interesting inscription: ‘‘Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King of Babylon, son of Nabopalassar, 
King of Babylon, am I! The Gate of Ishtar I 
shall build with blue enameled brick for Mar- 
duk, my Lord!”’—records the intent of con- 
struction of the impressive portal. 

North of the Ishtar Gate is a great black 
stone statue of a lion known as the “Lion of 
Babylon.” 

The Ishtar Gate and Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Throne Hall—beyond the gate and to the right 
—are about the only two monuments of an- 
cient Babylon that escaped the devastating 
hands of the Arabs who for centuries ravaged 
the city and carried away vast quantities of 
brick. 

As the guide led me here and there among 
the ruins he reminded me that Hammurabi, 
the earliest city planner, constructed the first 
straight streets that existed in any city. They 
ran parallel, connecting with the processional 
road at right angles. 

The greatest architectural achievement of 





the Babylonians was the ziggurat or temple 
tower which was built in successive stories, 
each story a bit less in area than the one be. 
neath it. A winding ramp reached to the shrine 
at the top. These stepped pyramids were 
covered with tiles of various colors—black, 
white, blue, royal purple, brilliant scarlet, and 
even gold. It was from the famous ziggurats 
of Babylon that Hebrew writers later evolved 
the legend of the Tower of Babel. 

To the west of the Sacred Way is the South 
Palace. The famous hanging gardens, which 
Nebuchadnezzar fashioned for his Median 
queen who longed for her mountains, and the 
equally famous throne room where appeared 
the legendary “writing on the wall” are said 
to have formed a part of this palace. The 
hanging gardens, one of the seven wonders of 
the ancient world, were really a series of great 
terraces, supported by arches, rising one above 
another to a height of more than 300 feet. The 
supporting and formative parts of the struc- 
ture and the thick wall surrounding the gar- 
dens were made of stone. These were the only 
places where stone was used to any consid- 
erable extent in all Babylon. The Chaldean 
Emperor built his city almost entirely of mud 
bricks for there was no stone or metal to be 
found anywhere in the realm. 

Hydraulic pumps lifted the water from the 
Euphrates River to the highest terrace of the 
gardens. Flowers, shrubs, and trees gathered 
from far countries adorned the mountain-like 
fairyland of greenery fashioned in perfect 
tribute to beautiful Amytis. 

Today the terraced walls with their exotic 
flowers and plants are gone. All that remains 
are a couple of series of vaulted crypts or 
cellars which, according to excavated inscrip- 
tions found on one of the stairways, were used 
as refrigerators for storing perishable foods. 
Gone, too, are the walls that surrounded the 
palace, the outer one of which was made of 
bricks stamped in archaic cuneiform character 
with the name of the noted monarch. 

As I tarried among the ruins of ancient 
Babylon I was impressed by the incredibly 
vast area of the celebrated city. J] was re 
minded how the royal palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar was a veritable town in itself sur- 
rounded by immense walls, with a total thick- 
ness of well over 100 feet, and mighty towers. 
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I viewed again the crumbling sides of the 
“lofty house”—the chief temple of the city, its 
hundreds of rooms once sacred to Marduk— 
and tried to reconstruct in my own mind some- 
thing of its bygone splendor. 

I was impressed, too, by the majestic sculp- 
ture on the deep, steep sides of the excavations 


and by the many narrow side lanes or streets. 

Each ruined temple or palace, in its own 
way, is a wonderful exhibit of the power and 
the skill of the early builders. Each must be 
visited and thoughtfully studied by every one 
who would catch a vision of the magnificent 
glories of Babylon before its fall. 


Public Health and Government Control 


An evaluation of the history of public health legislation in England 


in the later part of the nineteenth century. 


ANN BECK 


Storrs, Connecticut 


The history of English public health legisla- 
tion reveals to the modern reader the conflict 
of ideas precipitated by the growth of new 
administrative policies. It transcends the nar- 
row field of public health and throws a light 
on a very interesting period of transition in 
England during the later part of the nine- 
teenth century. This was the time when we 
fnd in England the uncontrolled growth of 
institutions which were administered by the 
government. Government agencies began to 
sponsor investigations into problems of public 
health. Medicine became the concern of the 
state. There were many who feared that indi- 
vidualism and liberal traditions in politics 
were on the decline. People began to discuss 
the state and its relation to the individual. One 
was aware of changes in the policies of the 
national government and did not know 
whether these changes concerned only the 
functions of government or whether essential] 
principles of the theory of government were 
at stake. 

In this article an attempt is made to outline 
very briefly some aspects of the history of the 
beginning of public health legislation in Eng- 
land and to contrast it with the prevailing 
background of liberalism and individualism.’ 
The idea that the health of the people was 
something that ought to be controlled by public 
authorities developed gradually in the nine- 
teenth century. Before that time corrective 
measures had been taken when plagues broke 


out or catastrophes endangered the lives of 
Englishmen. But a public authority with the 
right to enforce sanitary laws was not set up 
until 1848. It became an effective organ of 
control in 1871. 

Although it had taken many decades to 
make public health the responsibility of the 
Local Government Board, the people seemed 
to be taken by surprise when they found that 
some of their habits were to be controlled by 
an outside authority. The improvement of 
public health led to measures which aroused a 
tremendous amount of public discussion. Edu- 
cated men claimed to have the “right to be 
dirty.” If this right was to be taken away from 
the “freedom loving Englishmen,” where could 
a line be drawn by an impartial authority 
between a man’s right to privacy and the 
state’s right to transgress it in the interest of 
the community? It was difficult to determine 
the limits of a man’s freedom by laws. Regu- 
lations would have to be made which were 
flexible enough not to interfere in essentials. 
It is not surprising that public health measures 
taken in England between 1870 and 1900 were 
constantly attacked even by progressive 
people. 

In addition to this fight another phenome- 
non appeared in the English social and eco- 
nomic fabric during the later part of the 
nineteenth century. The vested interests of 
powerful men in the new industrial society 
were endangered. Progress and profit had 
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seemed unlimited when suddenly the British 
Parliament consented to curb them by social 
legislation. On top of all this, the minds of the 
British people were not prepared for state 
interference. The philosophical ideas of the 
early nineteenth century influenced even the 
very practical men of business and the land- 
owners. One agreed with Mill’s statement that 
laissez-faire should be the general practice; 
every departure from it, unless required by 
some great good, was a certain evil.2 Such 
ideas were bound to conflict with British 
developments after 1850 when traffic on rail- 
roads and canals was subject to state regula- 
tions, and child labor and working hours for 
adults had been included in social legislation. 
But Mill was not alone in rejecting govern- 
ment interference. Spencer went much further 
in his views and granted to the state only the 
right to see to it that the liberty of each man 
to pursue the objects of his desires was unre- 
stricted, save by the like liberty of all.* He 
believed that it was rash and unnecessary for 
the state to interfere at a time when the laws 
of health were beginning to be generally 
studied and when the people were reforming 
their habits anyhow.‘ Contemporary opinion 
endorsed the views of Spencer and Mill.5 

A man like Carlyle with his bitterness and 
contempt for the masses did not help the 
opposing side too much when he declared him- 
self in favor of government control. He 
favored a just state despotism to help promote 
the inevitable growth of a new democracy. 

But there were men among the younger 
generation who thought differently. They 
helped to effect changes in public opinion. 
Goschen expressed their views in a speech in 
the Eighty Club in 1885 when he spoke of the 
growing belief in “the capacity of the state 
for direct beneficial action on the condition of 
individuals and classes.’”’ And he thought that 
no longer was the saying valid that a man 
cannot be made sober by Act of Parliament.* 
The masses of new voters wanted to have their 
social standard raised by legislation and it 
was they who felt confidence in the activities 
of the state. Goschen foresaw the end of the 
philosophy of laissez-faire because, as he said, 
the belief in the all-sufficiency of private en- 
terprise had broken down. 

There were others who thought that a 








change in public opinion was likely to result 
from the application of science to daily life, 
They expected that an enlightened public 
opinion must necessarily lead to the accept. 
ance of new functions of the state. They 
trusted that the new masses of the new democ. 
racy were bound to be educated by the changes 
which scientific discoveries brought into the 
life of the people. In their optimism they for- 
got that even the most convincing goals set 
by science would have to cope with the self. 
interests of man. 

All the above described forces counteracted 
each other. The reforming zeal and the opti- 
mistic trust in science led some people to de- 
mand action. They had to fight hard against 
the traditionalists and conservatives who 
feared that the dignity of man and the moral 
integrity of the individual were in danger. 
The legislators read long reports by Parlia- 
mentary Commissions and analyzed conflict- 
ing statements of witnesses who had been in- 
terrogated patiently. They discovered that a 
“new democracy” was in the making and that 
the impatience of the masses could be ap- 
peased only by tangible results. 

But this impatience posed problems. A 
British official expressed the hazards of the 
“new democracy” in this way: 

It [the new democracy] cannot bear to see 

any evil cure itself which can, as it imagines, 

be cured at once by the use of its own over- 
whelming force. It is passionately benevo- 
lent and passionately fond of power. To 
preserve individual liberty in trade, as in 
other matters, from the impatient notion of 
philanthropy, will probably be one of the 
great difficulties of the future.’ 
The lawmakers, however, did not yield 80 
easily to pressure by the masses. The investi- 
gations of the Royal Commissions were dis 
cussed at length in many sessions of Parlia- 
ment which extended over a number of years 
until finally a watered down version of the 
original proposals was accepted. 

Yet it cannot be denied that an awareness 
existed during the second half of the nine 
teenth century of the new social and economic 
forces. Traditional concepts of the state were 
subjected to critical examination. Also the de- 
pression of 1873 to 1886 was another factor 


which led to a more critical examination of 
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the past. The depression was unique in that 
it caused idleness and unemployment in some 
fields while prosperity and steady employment 
continued in other fields. The blow to British 
agriculture by the arrival on the market of 
cheaper American agricultural products was 
one of the reasons for the depression. Another 
cause lay in the outmodedness of certain 
British industries which could not compete 
with the most recent inventions. The wealthier 
classes found themselves incapable of relieving 
scattered unemployment and the masses of the 
people realized that their jobs did not offer 
them security in an economic order which 
might be changed overnight by new techno- 
logical developments. The feeling of helpless- 
ness and insecurity made all classes of the 
population inclined to seek relief through 
planned measures of control by the state. 

Out of the evils of a rapidly industrialized 
and more complex society, there arose the need 
for government departments, inspectors, and 
intermediate authorities. When the masses of 
the “new democracy” needed more water than 
the existing facilities could give them, or ade- 
quate drainage for the increased number of 
houses, and larger sewerage systems and less 
adulterated food to eat, such very practical 
problems required changes in the machinery 
of government and speedy enactment of new 
legislation. But the thinking of the time tended 
to cling to the doctrines of laissez-faire, nat- 
ural evolution, and economic individualism. To 
the contemporary observer it was not as evi- 
dent as it is to us today, that the machine 
industry, based on planning and precision, was 
bound to come into conflict with the natural 
laws which Spencer hoped to see prevail, if 
only laissez-faire and the free contract regime 
were upheld. 

Public health emerged only gradually as an 
issue in England in the nineteenth century.® It 
presented itself as a problem very suddenly 
at the beginning of the century. Not, however, 
until the last quarter of the century was it 
sufficiently understood by the majority of 
voters to be incorporated into a set of effective 
laws. In order to understand the slow progress 
of developments in the field of public health 
one must consider the circumstances which 
pushed the issue ahead, inch by inch. 

While cotton spinning had been perfected 


by machines and steam engines speeded up 
production and made possible a safer and 
faster system of transportation in England in 
the 1830’s, a Parliamentary Report indicated 
that life in the new cities of industrialized 
England was far from ideal. Cadavers were 
kept unburied in the streets; corpses were 
hidden in crowded apartments; stenches per- 
vaded the proletarian quarters. Those who 
lived in the new cities felt free to do whatever 
they pleased. Legislation to remedy these and 
other nuisances was introduced in Parliament 
again and again, but it was enacted only after 
the teeth had been taken out of it. In 1848 the 
Board of Health was established. Thereafter, 
until 1869, the Nuisance Removal Acts, the 
creation of the Sewer Authorities and the 
introduction of inspectors indicated a new 
trend. 

While the medical profession demanded 
sanitation, and public-minded citizens cam- 
paigned for reforms, there also appeared on 
the scene a new and powerful group of indus- 
trialists who did not always sympathize with 
the reformers. Dissatisfaction and pressure on 
all sides finally led to investigations by the 
Royal Sanitary Commission in 1869. Its report 
was the most comprehensive attempt so far 
undertaken to describe the major issues which 
arose when public health measures were 
introduced. 

The Royal Sanitary Commission had a diffi- 
cult task. It investigated the existing condi- 
tions in England and proposed remedies to 
protect not only the health of the people but 
also their individual liberty. The report painted 
a masterful picture of past shortcomings and 
used drastic words to drive home the truth to 
the hypocrites who pretended not to see that 
anything was wrong at all. The commissioners 
defined nuisances and described the recalci- 
trant attitude of local authorities which could 
not enforce existing legislation because they 
were controlled by the vestries and did not 
have the policing power to act freely. They 
found that in order to control nuisances the 
British traditional “way of life’ had to be 
changed. In order to legislate so that in the 
future people in towns and in rural communi- 
ties could breathe clean air and drink “water 
without eels,”’ not only technical problems had 
to be overcome but practices of local govern- 
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ment had to be changed, too. In analyzing the 
social structure of England, they discovered 
that new elements had been added to it, espe- 
cially a new large group of workers, They also 
noted that the spirit of self-government which 
the Englishmen claimed persistently through 
all the periods of their history had led to the 
growth of many discrepancies in their institu- 
tions; it was the cause of many disconnected 
and even conflicting laws. Reforms were 
needed but they were not accepted if imposed 
by a central authority. One of the discrepan- 
cies to which the commissioners referred was 
the optional character of the sanitary legisla- 
tion prior to 1869. Vestries, boards of guard- 
ians, petty sessional districts, highway dis- 
tricts and others retained the right to apply 
the public health laws or to reject them, de- 
pending on local pressure and local needs, But 
by the middle of the century nation-wide appli- 
cation of public health measures became a 
necessity for two reasons. Health problems 
required uniform measures and, besides, local 
authorities were reluctant to spend money out 
of rates. And most of all, they did not dare to 
enforce laws which interfered with the manu- 
facturing interests or with the wishes of large 
landowners. 

It suddenly dawned upon Englishmen that 
the modern apostles of health challenged the 
tradition of local government. They thought 
that they were called upon to make a decision 
between two evils, namely either to let dis- 
order and disease continue as before or to 
suffer the monster of a centralized state. 

The Royal commissioners were very careful 
in their analysis. They asked themselves many 
questions. They wanted to know whether 
better living meant necessarily bigger govern- 
ment. If this was the case, then the nature of 
the central authority which would have to 
control the public health administration re- 
quired a minute description before any recom- 
mendations could be made. They warned that 
the new central authority in charge of public 
health and local government must not central- 
ize the administration of public health and 
related matters, but, on the contrary, it must 
become a real motive power and set life in 
motion. This ideal central authority was to be 
merely a powerful motor capable of over- 
coming the vis inertiae, the repugnance to 





self-taxation, and the practical distrust of 
science. 

Because the existence of infectious diseases, 
the periodical return of plagues, and the prey- 
alence of bad odors even in better residential 
quarters reminded well-to-do people that un- 
sanitary slums menaced their own lives, they 
were willing to agree to changes in order to 
protect themselves, But they did not want to 
go too far. They hesitated to approve the intro- 
duction of a nationally controlled system of 
public health. It was clear that the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Sanitary Commission of 
1869 required the service of inspectors. How 
could their authority be limited? To control 
the spread of infectious diseases, a system of 
compulsory notification would become neces- 
sary. Rules would have to be laid down to 
enforce the clearing of slums. Minimum speci- 
fications for low cost housing for workers in 
cities and rural laborers on the farms were 
likely to force landlords and landowners to 
spend more money on labor than they had 
intended to do. Here, for the first time in the 
modern period, arose the problem of state 
supported welfare measures which threatened 
to interfere with the economic activities of 
private citizens. And this happened at a time 
when economic liberalism was believed to be 
the principal reason for the prosperity of the 
nineteenth century. 

We have seen how many problems were un- 
folded by the Royal Sanitary Commission. But 
when the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions was considered, two formidable obstacles 
presented themselves immediately. How could 
the uneducated masses be made to cooperate 
in the observance of sanitary regulations, and 
how could public interference in a person’s 
private life be defended against the reproach 
that individual freedom was violated? The 
second issue, namely the fight against an in- 
crease of the controlling powers of the central 
government, aroused a_ disproportionate 
amount of violence. The concept of freedom 
was not clearly defined and, therefore, the 
vague notions in the minds of the fighters 
blurred the issues. The opinions expressed in 
newspapers and magazines after the Local 
Government Board had been set up in 1872 
show drastically the emotional bias in the 
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public discussions of the merits of the new 
public health set-up. 

Already in 1869, when a number of wit- 
nesses had been called upon to testify before 
the Royal Commission, a great divergence 
of views had been noticeable. Farmers, land- 
owners, engineers, inspectors, physicians and 
other professions were represented among the 
witnesses. Their testimony was not based on 
theories ; they spoke from practical experience. 
They were asked to say what they thought 
about compulsory health measures. One man 
told a story which showed that while dem- 
ocracy was preserved in local government in 
his town, the death rate had risen constantly. 
His town had not constructed sewers or re- 
moved nuisances, since under the Local Gov- 
ernment Act it was optional to introduce 
public health legislation as long as the death 
rate remained under a specified minimum, The 
death rate began to rise from 1853 on, but not 
until 1866 did it reach such a height that the 
inhabitants voted to establish a sewer author- 
ity. But, in spite of the vote, the residents 
delayed action until the Home Office threat- 
ened to interfere. The 7,324 inhabitants of the 
non-corporate town derived satisfaction from 
their procrastination: they had proved that 
they governed themselves by majority rule.’ 

A physician and a lawyer testified in favor 
of a strong central authority with powers to 
enforce the health laws. They did not believe 
that people would tax themselves voluntarily 
in order to finance improvements in their 
towns and villages. Mr. Pember, a resident of 
Hartford, told the commissioners that he 
thought Parliament erred when it receded 
from the general principle of the Act of 1848, 
namely that people should not have the pre- 
scriptive right to be dirty." 

During a discussion of the sad housing con- 
ditions of the workers a Mr. Beckett demanded 
that an outside authority undertake the build- 
ing of cottages. He had visions of a healthy 
environment which would help to raise the low 
cultural level of the masses of the “new democ- 
racy.” He was strongly in favor of coercion. 
Some people hoped that the profit motive 
would be a strong enough incentive for build- 
ers to provide houses for the new masses of 
the population, and that state regulations for 
low cost houses were not necessary. Therefore, 


in spite of strong recommendations by some 
witnesses in favor of controlling measures for 
cottage building, the Royal commissioners 
came to the conclusion that “the stringent 
control over private property suggested by 
witnesses, though in certain cases advan- 
tageous, should not be exercised by Rural 
Authorities, except under special by-laws sanc- 
tioned by and with an appeal to the Central 
Authority.’’* 

Some witnesses were carried to extremes in 
demanding legislation for a man’s most per- 
sonal activities; others went to the opposite 
extreme and claimed absolute freedom from 
state control. The latter group had a powerful 
spokesman in Herbert Spencer.'* They wanted 
to maintain the good old traditional right of 
every citizen to suffer and die unmolested by 
state laws and state inspectors. 

This leads us to another contested issue 
during the nineteenth century dispute on pub- 
lic health reform: the right of the central gov- 
ernment to appoint inspectors whose powers 
of control led to an invasion of the private 
lives of peaceful citizens throughout England. 

When the government assumed responsibil- 
ity for public health it added necessarily a few 
more rights to its controlling functions. The 
state was empowered to see to it that a man 
should not be more liable “to have the water 
of his well poisoned by the neglect of his 
neighbor than to be robbed with impunity.” 
Inspectors of health were given powers of 
control over drainage, sewerage, water supply, 
baths, and washhouses, public places of recrea- 
tion, as well as health conditions in workshops, 
mines, and bakehouses. Naturally, they were 
bound to become the main targets of attacks 
by a public that feared for its freedom. To the 
average man these inspectors were an indica- 
tion of changes in public policy.'** It depended 
upon their training and their tact whether the 
instinctive resentment against the invasion of 
a person’s private life could be overcome suc- 
cessfully. The Royal Commission had antici- 
pated that the new inspectors of public health 
would have a difficult time and had, therefore, 
recommended employment of only well-trained 
men capable of administering on a national 
level the measures instituted by the proposed 
central authority. 

After all the years of debating and delib- 
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erating the administration of public health 
under the new statute did not live up to the 
high expectations of the legislators. John 
Stansfeld, a man who was willing to compro- 
mise in order to get the new administration 
going, became the first president of the new 
Local Government Board in 1871. The Board 
absorbed a variety of formerly separate 
authorities, such as the Poor Law Board, the 
Registrar General’s Office, the Local Govern- 
ment Act Office, and the Medical Department 
of the Privy Council. Among its first tasks 
was the carrying through Parliament of the 
Public Health Act of 1872. This Act finally 
compelled urban and rural communities to set 
up sanitary authorities which began to func- 
tion immediately after the enactment of the 
law. Because, however, general taxation for 
purposes of public health was not introduced, 
financial control over the sanitary authorities 
was not as stringent as originally planned. 
Nevertheless, a step ahead in the right direc- 
tion was taken by the compulsory introduction 
of medical officers of health for each sanitary 
authority. 

In spite of the mildness of the new Act the 
public did not react too favorably. So many 
complaints appeared in the press and in Par- 
liament that the bill of 1872 was revised in 
1875. The Act of 1875 did not contain any 
novelty. Its value lay merely in the incorpora- 
tion of twenty-two former statutes into one, 
and thereby it became a valuable reference 
book for persons with legal training. But the 
social revolution which had started with the 
introduction of the Board of Health in 1848 
was not carried further by the Act of 1875. 
One of the objections to it was that it con- 
tained too many optional clauses. 

And yet, in spite of the mildness of the new 
Act, it was subjected to much criticism 
throughout the seventies. The same was true 
of the Local Government Board. Writers in 
the press and in magazines stressed two 
issues.’ They deplored the fact that rates could 
be levied uniformly, and they disliked the fact 
that the Local Government Board had the 
right to determine the granting of loans for 
the improvement measures proposed by the 
sanitary authorities. Some speakers in the 


House did not even discuss the health legisla- 





tion as such but merely decried the anticipated 
despotism of the central Board. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Knight asked 
during a debate why such drastic changes 
were necessary at all. Was England not the 
best drained and best cleansed country after 
all? What still needed to be done could be 
achieved without a great social revolution." 
And who could foretell that these changes 
would not lead to despotism? Real estate own. 
ers were for taxation by the national govern- 
ment because this would relieve them of their 
local tax burdens which were heavier than a 
generally levied national public health tax 
would be. They did not care whether there was 
more or less government as long as the state 
was willing to pay for the reforms. The med- 
ical profession was disappointed that inspec- 
tors were chosen for their administrative 
abilities. They believed that professionally 
trained men ought to be selected to help ad- 
vance research so that preventive medicine 
could develop further. But Stansfeld, the presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, was in- 
fluenced by political considerations. In order 
to gain the confidence of the Guardians and 
locally influential people, he selected as inspec- 
tors men of experience and tact. He knew that 
the uneducated masses were opposed to the 
new measures and he feared the bad conse- 
quences of the doctrinaire zeal of medical men 
if they were appointed as inspectors. The 
country, he thought, could not be forced into 
provisions for which it was not yet ripe.’ To 
him sanitary measures were primarily educa- 
tional measures. People could not be made 
healthy by Acts of Parliament or by a central 
authority. Here, as before, we notice the con- 
flict between the practical administrator who 
tried not to plan more than he could actually 
expect from the people at this early stage of 
reform, and the promoters of new ideas who 
were not interested in local politics and were, 
therefore, indifferent to the feelings of the 
people whom they wanted to help. 

The criticism described in the preceding 
paragraph was made before the provisions of 
the Public Health Act had been tested over a 
period of years. It is interesting, therefore, to 
examine at this point the extent to which the 
new public health legislation affected the 
British people during the following decades. 
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Three new statutes of the seventies were a 
good testing ground for the theories of the 
reformers. The Sale of Food and Drugs Act of 
1875, the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 
1875 and the Public Health Water Act of 1876 
were resented by the well-to-do as well as the 
poorer classes. And the Infectious Diseases 
Notification Act of 1889 and the Infectious 
Diseases Prevention Act of 1890, though 
relative latecomers in the series of nineteenth 
century health legislation, illustrate also the 
difficulties experienced by the reformers when 
they tried to apply their theories to the prac- 
tical life of the day. It almost seems that 
people did not want to be forced to remain 
alive against their will. The attacks centered 
primarily on two issues. It was believed that 
freedom of conscience was at stake, and it was 
feared that private property was endangered 
by the new powers granted to the government. 

The right to freedom of conscience was used 
as a central theme in the campaign for the 
repeal of compulsory public vaccination, Pub- 
lie vaccination had been introduced in 1840. 
It had become compulsory by law in 1853. In 
fact, however, so many people evaded the law 
after 1853 that new and more stringent meas- 
ures had to be taken. After the machinery for 
vaccination had been improved by the Act of 
1867 and better qualified men were employed 
as public vaccinators, inspectors of the Med- 
ical Department of the Privy Council visited 
every vaccination establishment every two 
years. Fines were imposed on parents who did 
not have their infants vaccinated. Thus there 
existed a relatively strict system of compulsion 
by 1871. Therefore, although opposition to 
vaccination had existed throughout the nine- 
teenth century, it was not until after 1871 that 
a determined fight was waged to repeal the 
law. Both groups, those who favored vaccina- 
tion and those who opposed either compulsion 
or vaccination at all fought passionately. In 
1889 the Act of 1867 was amended. Vaccina- 
tion became optional in England. 

How can we explain the heated arguments 
which were uttered by both parties during this 
period? There are several reasons which may 
explain the violence of the discussion. One, the 
fight against vaccination had a long tradition. 
It went back to Canning and Cobbett who 
spoke against it in Parliament in 1808.18 In 


addition, compulsory vaccination was fought 
by those who objected to the poor quality of 
public vaccination prior to 1871. And, finally, 
the principle of compulsory vaccination was 
thought to be contrary to the tradition of free- 
dom of conscience, a heritage of Thomas More. 

The arguments just listed had little in com- 
mon and lacked validity because they were not 
applicable any more to the conditions of 1871 
and after. Besides, they made a moral issue 
out of public vaccination. They indicate the 
very emotional nature and the passion with 
which the anti-vaccination campaign was 
carried on. It is true that in a number of cases 
the public vaccinators had done a poor job. 
But after 1871 their performance had im- 
proved and complaints on these grounds were 
no longer justified. 

Those who objected to vaccination because 
it interfered with the freedom of the individ- 
ual were influenced by the ideas of laissez- 
faire which they transferred from the sphere 
of economics to the realm of morality. In the 
course of the nineteenth century people had 
become accustomed to claim freedom of action 
in their own affairs, in the realm of economics 
as well as in other fields. One took it for 
granted that it was the exclusive right of the 
parents to decide whether or not their children 
were to be vaccinated. 

The most difficult persons to deal with, how- 
ever, were those who called themselves con- 
scientious objectors to vaccination. They 
transferred the fight against governmental 
control of vaccination to a field that was not 
directly related to it. Since penalties for dis- 
obedience to the law had been introduced in 
1867, all those who evaded vaccination found 
themselves suddenly in the category of law- 
breakers. They protested against the fines 
which were imposed on them although in most 
cases they did not even pay them, and said 
that they could not be punished by the state 
for disbelief in the theory of vaccination. Con- 
scientious objection to vaccination was com- 
pared with the religious objection of the 
Quakers. Therefore, it was said, policemen 
should not be given the right to take the baby 
out of its mother’s arms to the vaccination 
station against her will.® They did not ack- 
nowledge the right of the state to overrule the 
belief of the parents regardless of whether or 
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not the parents were qualified to judge the 
correctness of medical theories and practices. 
They shrugged off the possibility that their 
refusal to comply with the vaccination laws 
might lead to the spread of contagious dis- 
eases and endanger the public. 

The anti-vaccination campaign gained 
ground in the eighties at a time when in other 
matters of public health the right of the state 
to act in behalf of the individual citizen had 
been more readily accepted. Yet, in spite of the 
popular and organized opposition to the vac- 
cination laws, headway against the Act of 1867 
was made primarily because the medical pro- 
fession was divided among itself. Some very 
prominent physicians stated publicly that they 
were not sure whether the decline of smallpox 
could be attributed to vaccination alone. 
Therefore, they held, the government ought 
not to continue compulsory vaccination. Coer- 
cion and state interference, they thought, were 
justified only in an emergency. Even W. E. 
Forster who had sponsored the Education Bill 
of 1870 expressed himself, in the case of vac- 
cination, against state interference between 
parent and child. He acknowledged the right 
of conscientious objection.*® P. A. Taylor, a 
member of the committee that had drafted the 
compulsory laws in 1871 said in 1883 that the 
compulsory clauses of the vaccination act 
represented the “most absolute invasion of the 
sacred right of the parent, of the right of 
individual liberty, at the bidding of medical 
supervision.’*! Dr. L. Playfair, an experienced 
medical administrator, upheld the legislation 
of 1867 throughout these years of debate. In 
1883 he summed up his views by saying that 
a man might have his personal taste for any 
disease of his choosing, provided that he did 
not injure his neighbors by his idiosyncrasy.?? 
The law was finally repealed after an exhaus- 
tive study by a Royal Commission appointed 
in 1889 had been submitted. The state yielded 
its rights in this particular case. Public vacci- 
nation was abandoned because it could not be 
proved that government protection was essen- 
tial for the welfare of the public in the fight 
against smallpox. 

The greatest difficulties were encountered 
by public health legislators when they at- 
tempted to regulate or control public utilities. 
Long before 1875 it had been generally accept- 


ed that people had the right to have access 
to pure water and clean air. The Public Health 
Act of 1875 vested the control of local sewers 
and drains in the local boards of the sanitary 
districts and gave them permissive rights to 
construct and control water works. The water 
works of cities like Manchester and Glasgow, 
for instance, were municipally administered, 
The quality of the water was good under 
municipal administration and people did not 
complain about the cost. Difficulties arose in 
London where eight companies had been estab. 
lished at different times and in different dis. 
tricts. Their services had been unsatisfactory 
throughout the nineteenth century and when 
London began to grow unexpectedly fast, their 
facilities proved to be unable to provide the 
people of London with sufficient water. Instead 
of enlarging their operations, they cut down 
on the quantity and quality of the drinking 
water. In 1874 a Royal Commission investi- 
gated the potable waters of Great Britain and 
found that the London water was “susceptible 
of and required improvement.’’* They also 
found that the water was contaminated at its 
source. Therefore, matter suspended in it 
could not be eliminated by filtration. They con- 
cluded that there was only one solution to the 
London water problem, namely the use of a 
new source of water from areas of the Thames 
which were not polluted. They also requested 
that the houses of London receive a constant 
supply of water instead of the intermittent 
system prevailing in the majority of houses. 
Since eight different companies could hardly 
be expected to carry out such far reaching 
changes, as, for instance, the introduction of 
new pipe lines, a new intake from the river, 
and the reorganization of their management, 
public management of the London water sup- 
ply appeared to be the only reasonable alterna- 
tive. The commissioners also thought that it 
was not advisable to confer on private com- 
panies the great powers which would be neces- 
sary as a result of the reorganization of the 
London water supply. In 1869 a Royal Com- 
mission under the Duke of Richmond had 
stated clearly that the principle of private 
ownership and operation in the case of the 
London water was wrong. In their sixth report 
in 1874 the Commissioners appointed to inves- 
tigate the potable waters of England came to 
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the same conclusions. But action was delayed 
unduly long because the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, the London Vestries, the city cor- 
poration, and after 1888 the London District 
and County Councils were haggling over who 
should assume the powers of the new 
management.** 

When the decision had finally been reached 
that one well managed company was to replace 
the eight separately owned companies, specu- 
lation set in as to the political and economic 
consequences involved in such a move. Should 
the power of one consolidated company be held 
by private capital? If not, how could the gov- 
ernment be trusted with the management of 
a consolidated water company? It was also 
feared that the purchase price of the shares 
of the eight companies would be inflated before 
the government could take action to buy them 
up. In the discussion on the subject which was 
carried on over a period of years in the daily 
press and in magazines, the Economist favored 
municipal management of the London water 
supply. Usually supporting private enterprise 
and laissez-faire which, it said, was infinitely 
preferable and much more advantageous to the 
public than the conduct of a commercial under- 
taking by the state, it thought differently 
about the supply of water which, it said, was 
not an industrial commodity.*® 

Bills sponsored by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works in 1878, 1884, 1885 and 1886 to pur- 
thase the eight companies were defeated. Local 
politics had something to do with the rejection 
of the bills, but even after 1889 when the 
london County Council replaced the Board the 
same rotten conditions continued. Finally, in 
1902, seventy-six years after the first investi- 
gations of the London water supply, the Met- 
ropolitan Water Board was created to admin- 
ister the water of London. Reform did come 
at last, but the slowness with which it came 
tast some doubts on the value of defending 
that cherished tradition of the Englishman 
which the Royal Commission had boasted of, 
namely, local self-government and the spirit of 
independence. In the case of the London water 
supply it had cost lots of money, had caused 
inconveniences and had endangered public 
health, 

The pollution of rivers was the subject of 
another series of discussions and arguments 


which stirred up the English public for a long 
stretch of time. Tho pollution of the rivers of 
England in the nineteenth century was caused 
by the rapid growth of industry in a relatively 
short time. Naturally, the sudden industriali- 
zation of England had taken place in an un- 
planned way. When factories were built in the 
neighborhood of rivers in the 1830’s and after, 
large new housing settlements developed 
nearby. Refuse from dyes, print and bleach- 
works, from chemical works, paper mills, 
woolen and silk works and others, was dumped 
into the rivers and pollution was the result. 
Complaints were made by individuals who 
lived close to the source of contamination. 
Annoyance was felt individually, but it was 
caused by the irresponsible action of all. The 
landowner who emptied his agricultural refuse 
into the rivers, the villager who dumped the 
contents of his privies into the brook running 
through his property and the millowner who 
unloaded heaps of refuse into the streams near 
his factory, all these men were equally guilty 
of causing inconveniences to their neighbors. 
The commissioners who reported on the pollu- 
tion of rivers in 1870 and 1874 concluded that 
pollution was committed by all and that the 
only difference was one of the degree of pollu- 
tion. Since most of the people suffering from 
pollution could not protect themselves, the 
government had to step in and help. Many 
hearings were held and the cases quoted by 
the investigators showed that state interfer- 
ence was a “must.” We are told of a landowner 
who was virtually driven from his house by 
the stench of the polluted water. The less 
wealthy classes suffered most. Farmers and 
the inhabitants of small villages close to the 
new factories and laborers living near by did 
not have the protection of the law since they 
lacked the money to hire a lawyer and bring 
their case into the courts. It seemed to the 
commissioners after they had investigated the 
facts that there was only one remedy: an 
agency must be created with powers to impose 
punishment on those who polluted the rivers 
of England and Wales. They knew that such a 
river authority would interfere with manufac- 
turers who up to that time had been accus- 
tomed to unlimited freedom of action. Mini- 
mum standards of purity, if enforced, would 
be resented by them, since it was costly to 
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dispose of industrial refuse in a more hygienic 
way. And then, control over rivers was effec- 
tive only if enforced on a nation-wide basis. 
This, again, implied the introduction of a 
central authority rather than a number of 
local ones. The same pattern and the same 
course of developments suggested themselves 
as soon as the execution of sanitary laws was 
considered. 

The ironical aspect of the recommendations 
of the commissioners was that they based 
their proposal for uniformity of administra- 
tion on the particular character of the British 
economy. They said that the British economy 
was dependent on free competition. In order 
not to curtail the healthy rivalry of trade inter- 
ests they speculated that a Lancashire cotton 
merchant must not be worse off than his com- 
petitor in any other part of the country. There- 
fore, the same precautionary measures with 
regard to refuse and the same expenses for 
improvements must be required of all manu- 
facturers. Industrial enterprises throughout 
the country must be open to unhampered in- 
spection and the proposed new central author- 
ity must be free to act without restraint by 
local pressure. 

When the River Pollution Prevention Act 
became law in 1876, the Rivers Conservancy 
Board, already in existence since 1868, was 
given a few additional powers, but the admini- 
stration of the new statute was placed in the 
hands of local authorities. Appeals against the 
law could be made to the Local Government 
Board. But the Board was asked to use com- 
pulsory measures only after it had satisfied 
itself that “means for rendering the noxious 
fluids harmless, are reasonably practicable... 
that no material injury will be inflicted on the 
interest of the industry by the proceeding.’’* 

Originally, when the commissioners investi- 
gated the intolerable conditions caused by the 
pollution of rivers and the noxious fumes 
which escaped into the air, they had thought 
of remedies to help the inhabitants of villages 
and the laborers in the slums of the manufac- 
turing towns. They had proposed the equal 
administration of justice for all. But the Act 
of 1876 made considerable concessions to the 
manufacturing interests. Nevertheless, al- 
though the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 
1876 was weak, the trend toward more control 








by a central authority was not checked. 

Looking back at the reforms of the second 
part of the nineteenth century from the per. 
spective of the twentieth century, one is ip. 
clined to smile good-naturedly at the naivete 
of those who fought for or against the re 
forms. Did they not overestimate the signif.- 
cance of changes and measures which cop. 
cerned only the external aspect of man’s life? 
How could they fear that public health re 
forms would “inevitably” lead to socialism? 
And why did they fight so passionately against 
the alleged violations of individual liberty? 
The dispassionate observer of today, almost 
one hundred years after the event, notices that 
neither individual liberty nor the integrity 
of private property and traditional forms of 
government were endangered when public 
health control became an issue in England in 
the 1830’s. The industrialization of England, 
the growth of the population, and the impact 
of science on society was changing and so were 
the functions of the state. But the thinking of 
the time was naturally slow to notice that the 
adjustment to the new conditions in England 
did not necessarily imply the abandonment of 
individual liberty, freedom of conscience, and 
freedom of action. Nevertheless, due recogni- 
tion ought to be given to those valiant fighters 
who appeared before Parliamentary Commit- 
tees and wrote forceful articles in magazines 
and newspapers for the preservation of indi- 
vidualism in our modern industrialized society. 
Although their fears were exaggerated, and in 
some cases hypocritical, they restrained the 
lawmakers from imposing unnecessary con- 
trols. Through their admonitions administra 
tors were constantly reminded that they must 
stay in the field of external freedoms and not 
restrict man’s individual liberty. 

The introduction of public health control in 
the period of 1870 to 1900 was full of com- 
promises and therefore slow. It was, neverthe- 
less, successful because it established firmly 
a new system of social services handled by the 
state, without changing the individual way of 
life of those whom the services wanted to help. 
Local government was maintained and evel 
extended to the county and parish councils in 
1888 and 1894. 

The history of the sanitary administration 
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modern reader that the extension of the func- 
tions of government was not the outcome of 
particular theories of the state. These exten- 
sions were the necessary additions to already 
existing functions. That these functions them- 
selves were kept under control and that the 
state was not made an absolute end in itself, 
was largely due to the importance which the 
contemporaries attributed to the concept of 
individual liberty. 
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The United States Court of Claims 


FRANK MEYER 


Grand Haven Junior High School, Grand Haven, Michigan 


An old, red brick building across the street 
and a block west of the White House is the 
seat of the United States Court of Claims. 
Built in 1859 as the Corcoran Art Gallery and 
standing next to the Blair-Lee House, it has 
been the home of the Court since 1899. A huge 
stairway leads from the front door through 
the 48-foot ceiling to the courtroom on the 
second floor. Here in an_ unpretentious 
chamber, lawyers argue for pennies or millions 
before five judges. The presentation is quiet 
and dignified, disturbed only by the noise of 
traffic outside. Visitors are few; problems are 
highly technical; and because this has become 
an appellate court, there is present little 


drama or human interest. Yet in the Court of 
Claims any citizen can sue his government to 
collect money allegedly due him. 

During the court year (October 1952- 
October 1953) a total of 4955 new cases was 
filed.1 The Court disposed of 4198 cases, in- 
volving claims of $59,147,099.52. In these suits 
it awarded to the plaintiffs $9,510,218.00, de- 
ciding, therefore, that in many instances the 
claims were unfounded. In this Court the 
United States Government is always the 
defendant and an Assistant Attorney-General 
defends “the people.” 

The Court hears many types of cases but all 
are asking for a money judgment against the 
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United States. A taxpayer who has paid an 
amount greater than he believes to be just may 
sue to recover the excess tax. A businessman 
may have a disagreement with a governmental 
agency over the terms of a contract and insist 
that he has more money due him. The govern- 
ment, in its vast operations, may infringe on 
the patent of some inventor, and the Court 
must decide whether the government is liable 
and determine the amount of damages. During 
a war the Navy may confiscate private ships 
and compensate the owners. If an owner 
thinks that he was not paid a fair price, he 
may sue for the remainder in this Court. Rail- 
road companies and bus lines are frequently 
here following a disagreement over the rates to 
be charged the government for carrying its 
goods. 

The Court also hears appeals of Indians who 
claim money from the United States under old 
treaties. When the government takes private 
land for public use, it may not pay what the 
owner demands. The citizen can sue for the 
difference. If a federal dam destroys some 
personal property and an agreement cannot 
be reached, the Court of Claims may have to 
decide whether the citizen gets more compen- 
sation. 

There are many cases involving claims of 
men in the armed services or retired from 
them. An officer may claim an allowance for 
a dependent mother when it is questionable 
whether she is dependent. If he is refused an 
allowance, he can sue here to recover money 
allegedly due him. Any disgruntled govern- 
ment employee or former employee who, for 
one reason or another, feels that his employer 
owes him money may present his case to the 
Court of Claims. Some years ago a government 
clerk was sent to Alexandria, Virginia, on 
official business. He was there during the noon 
hour and purchased dinner for $1.50. When 
his superiors refused to reimburse him for this 
expense, he sued in the Court of Claims and 
won his case. It cost him money to win, but a 
principle was involved and a_ precedent 
established. 

The General Accounting Office may refer 
cases here when it can’t decide to whom it 
owes money. It may acknowledge that $7500 
is due on a contract but doesn’t know to which 
of four or five persons it should be paid. 





Finally, there are “congressional cases.” The 
House and Senate jointly or each house sepa- 
rately may ask the Court to report on a case 
which has been presented in Congress as a 
“private bill.” Last year five such cases were 
handed to the Court. 

The Court of Claims does not hear “tort” 
cases. A citizen who allegedly is wronged by an 
employee of his government must sue in a 
federal district court. An appeal may be taken 
here if both parties agree, but to date there 
has been none. Incidentally, it was not until 
1946 that Congress decided to permit the 
United States to be sued for a tort. It should be 
noted that in most cases involving less than 
$10,000 a person may sue the government in 
the district court if he prefers that procedure. 

Since 1925 when the Commissioner System 
was authorized by an act of Congress, the 
Court of Claims has become, in effect, an appel- 
late court. While 15 commissioners may be 
appointed, there are only 11 at present. ‘These 
men are, in fact, trial judges so far as facts are 
concerned.’ Commissioners are appointed by 
the Court to serve during its pleasure at a 
salary of $14,800. 

Any citizen who has a claim against the 
United States may file a petition with the 
clerk of the Court of Claims. (While the em- 
ployment of an attorney is not required, it 
is highly desirable.) The Chief Judge refers 
this petition to the commissioner who will hear 
the case. The Department of Justice is notified 
of the action and is given 60 days in which 
to present the government’s answer. The trial 
is then scheduled anywhere in the country that 
the plaintiff’s attorney desires. The Commis- 
sioner goes where the witnesses are. The pro- 
cedure in the trial is very similar to that in 
any court. Witnesses are sworn; testimony is 
taken; a stenographic report is made with 
the Commissioner acting as the trial judge. 
There is no jury in these cases. 

After hearing and studying all the testimony 
and exhibits, the Commissioner submits his 
“findings of fact” in a report to the clerk. Each 
party may then file exceptions to these 
findings, and prepare briefs to support its 
viewpoint. All this accumulation of material 
becomes the “record” of the case. The clerk 
then sets the case for argument before the 
Court. 
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The Court meets on the first Monday of each 
month, October through June, to consider 
those cases on call. It usually takes a week to 
hear the 35 to 50 that are ready. Each side 
generally is given a half-hour to present its 
pertinent points and to answer the judges’ 
questions. The Court is familiar with the 
record and is primarily concerned with dis- 
puted points of law. No witnesses appear here. 
Attorneys present their arguments to the five 
judges seated behind a raised bench. 

When all the hearings are completed, the 
Court adjourns for the remainder of the 
month. During that time the judges meet to 
decide the cases. The Chief Judge assigns the 
writing of the opinion. This work is then re- 
viewed by the Court. If approved by at least 
three judges, it becomes the ruling in the case. 
The opinion presents the facts, the interpreta- 
tion of the law, and the amount of the judg- 
ment allowed. 

The Court publicly announces its decisions 
on the first Tuesday of each month, a month 
after hearing the case. (Announcements are 
made on Tuesday so as not to compete in news- 
paper publicity with the Supreme Court which 
reports on Monday.) Last year it wrote 215 
opinions involving 302 cases. There were only 
13 dissents while in 10 cases a minority con- 
curred in part and dissented in part. Most 
cases are decided unanimously. 

The person who has won his case against 
the United States is given a certified copy of 
the judgment signed by the Chief Judge and 
the Clerk. He must send this to the Budget 
Officer of the Bureau of Accounts in the Treas- 
ury Department. This officer compiles these 
and, from time to time, sends them to Congress 
requesting a deficiency appropriation. Congress 
appropriates the money to pay the judgment. 
Some departments are required to pay the 
judgment out of their current budget while in 
tax cases the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue pays it out of his regular fund for settling 
cases of overpayment of taxes. 

Appeals may be taken by either party to the 
Supreme Court. Last year the Supreme Court 
had before it 50 appeals from the Court of 
Claims. Of these, it denied a hearing to 35 
(upholding the lower court), affirmed one deci- 
sion, reversed four, and took no action on ten. 

It will be noted above that the Court of 


Claims works on a current basis and is always 
up to date. It has no great backlog of cases. 
But there is a backlog, and that shows up in 
the cases pending before the Commissioners. 
In October 1953 there were 7711 cases waiting 
to be heard. About 3000 of these were class 
claims which involve similar claims by a num- 
ber of people. A decision in one case will re- 
solve the difficulty in all. There were 4062 
cases actually to be heard by the 11 Commis- 
sioners. 

It takes from six months to five years to 
complete the entire process from filing a peti- 
tion to obtaining the money. The time depends 
on the type and complexity of the case. 
Although the Court takes a summer recess, 
the Commissioners work the entire year. 

The process could be speeded up if the De- 
partment of Justice had more attorneys to 
assign to this work. The Court is authorized 
to add five commissioners, but to do so would 
not help as long as the Attorney-General lacks 
assistants to defend the government. 

The Court of Claims has a budget of about 
$600,000 and employs 63 persons. Judges are 
appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate to serve during good behavior 
at a salary of $17,500 annually. 

“Laymen generally believe that the United 
States Government can’t be sued on the broad 
principle that the sovereign may not be sued 
without its consent. Yet there is the constitu- 
tional right of petition for any redress of 
grievances.’”* During the early years of the 
Republic many claims for all kinds of griev- 
ances were presented to Congress. By 1850 
these were in such volume “that the wheels of 
legislation were clogged by the accumulation 
of claims and the lobbies were infested with 
lawyers pressing these private claims.’ 

To relieve Congress of consideration of 
these problems and to enable a competent, im- 
partial body to investigate the claims, a bill 
was introduced in 1854 to establish a commis- 
sion for that purpose. In the debate which 
followed one senator pointed out that the 
President had recently vetoed an appropria- 
tion of $7,000 to pay a claim, which upon closer 
examination, was shown to have been paid 30 
or more years before.* For these reasons the 
proposal passed. 

When the bill was signed into law by Presi- 
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dent Pierce on February 24, 1855, it called for 
a Court of Claims composed of three judges 
but with its decisions subject to review by 
Congress. Instead of making this a perfunc- 
tory act, the Congress studied everything all 
over and there was no more prompt considera- 
tion than before. 

President Lincoln, in a message to Congress 
on December 3, 1861, urged that body to give 
the court power to render final judgment. He 
said, “It is as much the duty of Government 
to render prompt justice against itself, in 
favor of citizens, as it is to administer the 
same between private individuals.”> When 
debate on this arose, Congressman Porter 
stressed that “in every cultivated nation in 
Europe the citizen is allowed judicial redress 
against the sovereign power.’ 

After much delay a stronger law was passed 
(signed March 3, 1863) eliminating Congres- 
sional review but providing that “no money 
shall be paid out... till after an appropriation 
therefor shall be estimated for by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury.” Later this was inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court as granting that 
cabinet officer discretionary power to revise all 
decisions of the Court of Claims. 

An amendment signed on March 17, 1866 
eliminated this discretionary power of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and opened the 
way for appeals from the Court of Claims to 
the Supreme Court. As long as the Secretary 
had that power, the Supreme Court would not 
hear an appeal. In this discussion Senator 
David Davis, friend of Lincoln and later a 
Supreme Court Justice, stated, “The idea of 
a government that is intended to protect all 
people, and to secure to them what are their 
rights, being bound by no practical obligation 
for the payment of its debts, has to my mind 
always been an absurdity and a piece of high 
injustice.’”? 

Then because a legal question arose, the 
Congress declared, in a bill approved July 28, 
1953, that the Court of Claims was a constitu- 
tional court on the same legal basis as the 
Supreme and other inferior courts created 
under Article III of the Constitution. 

A few recent cases will illustrate the work 
of the Court and should be useful to the teacher 
who is explaining its function. 

During 1942 a naval recruiting officer was 


ordered to travel throughout Colorado in the 
pursuit of his duties. When his immediate 
superior refused to give him “travel orders” 
on the basis that he lacked this authority, the 
officer undertook his work, paid his own ex- 
penses, and hoped to be reimbursed. Never 
being able to collect for these expenses, he 
sued in the Court of Claims and received 
$696.45.§ 

The Court awarded an oysterman $5000 
when it was shown that the Navy built an air 
station near his beds, and sewage from the 
station killed 5000 bushels of oysters planted 
by him.® 

Pins and rings manufactured for an army 
division in Europe were shipped in June 1945 
by parcel post to an A.P.O. address. Regula- 
tions then in force forbade the registration or 
insurance of such goods. When some of these 
were lost and others damaged, the shipper 
sued to recover his loss. The Court held that 
the Post Office was not liable, especially since 
it had been unwilling to give the protection of 
insurance. This should have warned the manv- 
facturer that he assumed all risks in an A.P.0. 
shipment.” 

Land-grant railroads must carry the gov- 
ernment’s military goods at a special, lower 
rate. The Union Pacific hauled phosphate rock 
for making fertilizer shipped to Great Britain 
for use in that country’s wartime program for 
intensified production of food. The government 
figured its charges at the special rate and the 
company sued to get the difference between 
that and the regular rate. It held that the 
phosphate was primarily for civilian use. The 
Court agreed and awarded Union Pacific the 
sum of $6,186." 

The Sioux Tribe of Indians sought $829,290 
in 1938 for an alleged failure of the United 
States to fulfill its obligation of a treaty of 
1868 in delivering cows and oxen for not less 
than 4549 families who had moved to a reser- 
vation. Between 1873 and 1880 the govern- 
ment had spent $126,000 for that purpose, and 
insisted it had discharged its obligation. The 
Court dismissed the suit by holding that the 
“treaty did not obligate the government for an 
indefinite time but only for a_ reasonable 
time.”’?? 

A workman in a naval shipyard was sus 
pended without pay in December 1947 on 4 
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loyalty charge, and later discharged. There 
was insufficient evidence to believe that he 
was disloyal and he was restored to duty on 
June 1, 1949. He sued to recover the difference 
between what his wages would have been and 
that which he was able to earn during his 
suspension. The Court awarded him a judg- 
ment of $1364.44.'8 


1Hart, William L., Clerk of the Court: Statement to 
the writer on January 12, 1954. Much of this material 


is from Mr. Hart. 

2 Hoyt, James A., Legislative History in “U.S. Court 
of Clams Digest,” Volume I, Page xxvii. 

3 Jones, Marvis (Chief Judge), Court History in 
“U. S. Court of Claims Digest,” Volume I, Page ix. 

4 Hoyt, op. cit., page xiv. 

5 Hoyt, op. cit., page xviii. 

6 Hoyt, op. cit., page xix. 

7 Hoyt, op. cit., page xxiii. 

8 123 C. Cls. 230 (July 15, 1952) 

9123 C. Cls. 647 (Dec. 2, 1952) 

10 124 C. Cls. 244 (Jan. 13, 1953) 

11 124 C. Cls. 254 (Jan. 13, 1953) 

12 86 C. Cls. 299 (March 7, 1938) 

13124 C. Cls. 232 (Jan. 13, 1953) 


The Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopisH 


Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


TECHNIQUES IN TEACHING 


Full and intelligent participation in class 
discussions by all pupils is a highly desirable 
but rarely attainable goal of teaching in the 
social studies. It is pure delight to any teacher 
who sees all or nearly all hands repeatedly 
go up in enthusiastic responsiveness to ques- 
tions or statements made during class discus- 
sions. 

Overt participation in classroom activities 
is not in itself an indication of knowledge of 
the subject matter under discussion. It is more 
areflection of inner personality—of confidence 
that comes from successful and satisfying ex- 
periences. Failure to participate does not 
necessarily indicate a lack of knowledge. Fre- 
quently, it may represent an inner blocking, 
a lack of confidence, almost a fear to have the 
center of attention focus, for even a brief 
moment, upon oneself. 

Many teachers, no less than many students, 
suffer from this inner fear to participate 
overtly in group discussions. A year ago this 
past summer, I was invited to lead a group of 
workshop teachers in a two-day discussion on 
a resource unit (I had helped to prepare) 
entitled “The Advance of Technology.” As a 
culminating feature I had one of the leading 
Members of our school’s debating team address 
the group of teachers on a phase of this sub- 
ject which had been included in the team’s 
debating schedule that year. The boy was in 
Many respects the typical cartoon-depicted 
school debater who astounds his audience with 


his eruditeness and with the gravity of his 
approach. His audience was visibly moved with 
surprise and astonishment. Some of the teach- 
ers openly expressed the wish that they might 
be able to do as well before an audience of 
their peers. We know, of course, that many of 
these same teachers demonstrate in their daily 
teaching activities the ability to do, if not as 
dramatically as the young debater, certainly 
to do as well as would be expected of them by 
their peers. 

However that may be for ourselves as teach- 
ers when we are members of a discussion 
group, we are concerned with getting the 
maximum overt participation on the part of 
all our students during class discussions. A 
unique combination of the so called “buzz” 
technique and a kind of “thematic appercep- 
tion” projective technique, designed to accomp- 
lish this purpose is contained in a discussion 
kit (series A) published by The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, Inc., entitled: 
“Focus On Choices Challenging Youth.” 

The kit “contains five copies each of six 
different pictures. Each picture was drawn to 
illustrate one of the many moral dilemmas 
faced by today’s adolescents.” The issues im- 
plied in the pictures can be as broad or as 
narrow as the person or persons who react 
to them. “The pictures themselves do not point 
a moral.” Their purpose is to cause reflective 
thinking and to elicit responsiveness. 

“On the back of each picture is a series of 
discussion questions. These questions have 
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been very carefully worded so as to enable 

young people to discuss as freely as possible 

the problem they see in the picture.” A typical 

picture, for example, shows a court scene: a 

teen-ager standing before a judge, a man, a 

woman, and an officer. The questions on the 

back of the picture are: 

1. Who are the people in the picture? 

2. What events led up to the scene pictured 

here? In what way is each person 

involved ? 

3. What factors do you think will influence 
the judge most in reaching his decision? 

4. What courses of action are now open to 
the boy? 

5. What courses of action would be open to 
the students if the boy were in your class 
at school? What do you think the mem- 
bers of the class would do? What effects 
would this have on the boy? On the class? 
On the community? 

Of particular interest, with respect to the 
point made about maximum overt participa- 
tion, is the “buzz” technique used with these 
pictures. The directions, given in the folder, 
are as follows: 

“Divide the group (about forty students) 
into five sub-groups so that maximum dis- 
cussion will be facilitated. Each sub-group 
will be given one picture. All groups will 
look at the same picture at the same time. 

“Before indicating who will be in what 
sub-group, explain the purpose of the pic- 
tures somewhat as follows: 

‘‘In a few minutes I am going to ask you 
to divide into small groups of about five or 
six members. Then each group will get a 
picture to look at and discuss. This picture 
illustrates one of the problems that con- 
front young people of your age in today’s 
world. This picture is designed to get dis- 
cussions started so, when you look at the 
picture, you will be asked to give your 
feelings and opinions about it.’ 

“After this brief introduction, quickly di- 
vide the group into sub-groups in any con- 
venient fashion. Then pass to one person in 
each group a copy of the picture you have 
selected to discuss. Give each group a copy of 
the same picture ... The person to whom you 
give the picture in the sub-group will usually 
become the leader of the small group discus- 


™) 





sion, so choose this person carefully. Then give 
the group the following instructions: 

“**Let each person in the group look at the 
picture carefully. Be sure everyone has a 
good chance to look at the picture and to see 
all the details. Then turn the picture over 
and see what answer you have to the first 
question. Everyone in the group does not 
have to agree on the answers. Let someone 
keep notes on various answers that group 
members have given. Then move on to a 
consideration of the second question. I will 
come around and help you if you have more 
questions.’ ”’ 

The directions make other suggestions re. 
garding: the amount of time to be spent on the 
questions in each picture and the role of the 
leader. It is obvious, that in the hands of a 
resourceful teacher this technique of dividing 
the class into small sub-groups, plus the use of 
thematic apperception pictures (of any appro- 
priate subject) has unlimited possibilities in 
developing maximum overt participation on 
the part of all students as well as the develop- 
ment of leadership and other desirable social 
qualities. 

The price of the kit is $.25. For further in- 
formation write to: The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Some Things To Think About 

“Our chief educational task is not only to 
educate a few people at the top of the heap 
but to make education . . . penetrate every 
level of society.”” (Dr. Lyman Bryson: Com- 
mencement address at Drexel Institute of 
Technology in Philadelphia, June 12, 1954). 
In other words, it is just as important that our 
schools train good followers as well as good 
leaders. 

“Americans almost always support desirable 
community projects when they understand the 
problems involved, feel that the proposed solu- 
tions are reasonable, and have confidence in 
the people who handle them. It is in this gen- 
eral area that I feel that the climate of con- 
fidence between educators and public can be 
improved.” (Lyle M. Spencer, President 
Science Research Associates, “A Businessman 
Looks at Teacher Shortage.” School Life, April 
1954). 


Mr. Spencer has another thought-stimulat- 
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ing statement: 

“J wish that professional educators could 
do a much more thorough public relations job 
of explaining to us laymen how this learning 
process is slowed down when our schools are 
not kept up to snuff. For example, when a child 
gets behind in his learning of new words 
because he has to attend a double session 
school or has an untrained teacher, he does 
not usually catch up later on. When he finishes 
high school, instead of knowing forty-five or 
fifty thousand different words, he may only 
know twenty-five or thirty. The others are 
irretrievably lost. The same thing applies to 
his knowledge of reading, multiplication tables, 
of American history, and how to get along 


with other people. And what is even worse, his 
most valuable asset, the desire to learn, may be 
blunted or even turned into a hostility toward 
schools and the learning process. I believe that 
if we citizens could know more about these 
things, we would be more eager to help solve 
school problems.” 


A note about THE TEACHERS’ PAGE: 


Beginning with this issue, this department of 
The Social Studies will combine into one de- 
partment 
NEWS AND COMMENTS. We want again to 
extend to readers the privilege of using THE 
TEACHERS’ PAGE as their own personal 
“soap box.” The contributions may be a few 
lines or a few pages. 


THE TEACHERS’ PAGE and 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 


Chart of the Presidents will make an 
informative and colorful addition to your class- 
room wall space or bulletin board. Published 
originally in 1950 by Harper and Bros., it has 
been brought up to date by Publication Serv- 
ices, Inc., Dupont Circle Building, Washington, 
D. C. Single copies cost 50 cents; more than 5 
copies receive a discount. All the information 
is offered in chronological order paralleling the 
succession of Presidential administrations. 


FILMS 


Workboats of the Harbor. 1 reel. 10 minutes. 
Black and white. $50.00. Almanac Films, 
Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Every big seaport in the world—New York, 
San Francisco, Marseilles, Liverpool, London, 
Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, 
Hong Kong, Antwerp, Bombay, Marseilles, 
Rio de Janeiro, and hundreds of others—would 
be helpless without the little work boats which 
pull and tug the big ships into their docks, 
and move the traffic in and about the port. 
These workboats are the tugs which make the 
Wheels of the harbor turn, and move all the 
food, goods and materials which keep the city 
alive, and become the life line of the nation. 

Our film takes us on a one-day tour of a 


typical day’s activity in the life of a tug and 
its crew in the biggest harbor in the world— 
New York. The inside of the tug, its big 
driving wheels and machinery, the shining 
instruments, are all fascinatingly new to David. 
The duties of the crew, the sights of the harbor 
and the route of the tug are all wonderful 
experience for David. It is a deeply impressed 
lesson in the life of the port and its effects on 
his own welfare. Whatever new methods of 
transportation may be devised, the waterways 
still remain the world’s arteries of traffic, for 
this is a warm and vivid story of what happens 
in a typically large seaport. 


R. Cordova, Guest Reviewer 
Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Vale of Kashmir. 10 minutes. Rent. Govern- 


ment of India Information Services, 2107 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 8, 
D. C. 

Shows scenery in Srinagar and people at 


work and play; Shalimar Gardens; flight over 
the Himalayas to Leh. 


The Third River. 3 reels. 28 minutes. Rental or 
sale. British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

With the eyes of the world focused on the 


explosive Middle-East, this film focuses a study 
of one of the world’s most pressing problems. 
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Iraq’s “third” river, unlike its two natural 
ones, is an oil-way. The many steps of prep- 
aration and operation of a gigantic 30” in- 
diameter pipeline across the country is the 
basic theme of this film. . 

The Channel Islands. 2 reels. 16 minutes. 
Rental or sale. British Information Services. 
This is a delightful color-camera tour 

through the islands of Jersey, Guernsey and 
Alderney, off the coast of France. The film 
explores not only the geographic aspects of 
these little-known but important islands, but 
also the people who live there—their daily life 
and_ activities—through beautifully photo- 
graphed glimpses of these islands and an in- 
formative and diverting commentary. 

The Heart Is Highland. 2 reels. 20 minutes. 
Rental or sale. British Information Services. 
Here is a picture of the land and people in 

Scotland between Edinburgh, the capital of 

Scotland and Inverness, the “capital” of the 

Highlands. New developments in agriculture, 

industry and transport are linked with the 

country’s dramatic past — symbolized by 

Glamis Castle, where Macbeth killed Duncan, 

King of Scots, as depicted in Shakespeare’s 

drama, and by the gathering of the Clans at 

the famed Edinburgh Festival. 

They Planted A Stone, 3 reels. 27 minutes. 
Rental or sale. British Information Services. 
Tells the dramatic story of how the immense 

desert of the Sudan was transformed, by the 

harnessing of the waters of the Nile, into the 
rich country of the Gezira Cotton Scheme; 
how this achievement was brought about by 
means of a partnership with the Sudanese 
people and Britain; and how they benefited 
thereby. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Crade of American Industry. 44 frames. Color. 
Free. American Iron & Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Depicts America’s first successful 

works. 

The Atom, 55 frames. Sale, Color. Life Film- 
strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
ee A 
Depicts the significance of the atom to 

modern civilization its needed controls and 

possible dangers. 

U.S.A. at Work. 58 frames. Sale. Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, The New York Times, 


iron 


———. 


Times Sq., New York 36, N. Y. 

Over the years America has built up an 
economy that turns out the world’s highest 
standard of living. This has involved a great 
shift in the type of work that Americans do, 
It is a change that is going on continually, as 
new industries and new jobs emerge and mech. 
anization takes a firmer and firmer hold on 
our life. It also gives a picture of the diver. 
sity of jobs at which Americans are working 
today and highlights the growth in profes. 
sional, technical and service work that has 
resulted from increases in productivity and 
wealth. 

RECORDINGS 

Voyages of Christopher Columbus. Adapted 
from the Landmark book by Armstrong 
Sperry. 78 r.p.m., or 33 1/3 r.p.m. Sale. 
Enrichment Records, Inc., 246 5th Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 

Hear Columbus gain the support of Queen 
Isabella and secure ships and crews for the 
trip. Relive the fearful voyages across the Sea 
of Darkness with mutiny hanging in the 
balance. Land Discovered! Success! Tragic 
later life. 

Landing of the Pilgrims. Adapted from the 
Landmark book by James Daugherty. 78 
r.p.m., or 33 1/3 r.p.m. Enrichment Records. 
Listen to Capt. Standish, Gov. Bradford, 

John Alden, soft-spoken Priscilla and other 

Pilgrims decide to leave England .. . later 

Holland. Come aboard the Mayflower for that 

perilous trip. Join the first Thanksgiving and 

witness the establishment of freedom in the 

New World. Hear authentic hymns and music. 

California Gold Rush. Adapted from the Land- 
mark book by May McNeer, 78 r.p.m., or 
33 1/3 r.p.m. Enrichment Records. 

Gold discovered on Sutter’s Ranch! Hear the 
cry of Gold Fever spread across the world 
Join the rush to California by groaning prairie 
schooner . . in creaking sea-swept ships 
Listen while the 49’ers portray the social sig- 
nificance of this great event which opened up 
the West. Hear the Stephen Foster songs of 
the period. 

Riding the Pony Express. Adapted from the 
Landmark book by Samuel H. Adams. 78 
r.p.m., or 33 1/3 r.p.m. Enrichment Records. 
Hear how riders were recruited . . . their 

solemn oaths, “The Mail Must Go Through.” 
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Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Complete Madison: His Basic Writings. 
By Saul K. Podover. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. Pp. 361. $4.00. 


This volume is edited by the Dean of the 
School of Politics in the New School for Social 
Research, and its major purpose is to present 
to the public the most important writings of 
a great American statesman. This is the first 
volume of its kind on the “Father of the Con- 
stitution.” It is hoped that The Complete 
Madison will make it possible for more Ameri- 
cans to become familiar with the man who 
more than any other man was responsible for 
the government under which 160,000,000 
Americans live today. 

James Madison wrote on a great variety of 
subjects during a long and full life. Among 
the subjects to be encountered in this book 
are: contemporary constitutional problems; 
political principles; the constitution of 1787; 
ratification by the states in the years that 
followed 1787; the bill of rights of 1791; 
foreign affairs; peace and war; religion; im- 
migration and population; and public opinion 
and the press. 

The editor of this book and the reviewer 
agree that Madison “deserves to be better 
known than he is.” The Complete Madison 
provides a short-cut for the reader who would 
familiarize himself with the man most respon- 
sible for the government under which we live 
today. 

GLENN CURTISS SMITH 
Department of History 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 





James Madison: Secretary of State, 1800-1809. 
By Irving Brant. New York: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. 533. $6.00. 


Mr. Brant is working on a five-volume Life 
of James Madison. This is the fourth volume. 
The first volume treats of Madison as “The 
Virginia Revolutionist : 1751-1780;” the second 
is “The Nationalist: 1780-1787;” the third is 


“Father of the Constitution: 1787-1800; this 
is the fourth; and the fifth and last volume is 
to be called “James Madison, The President: 
1809-1836.” 


We have long needed a definitive work of 
this great American statesman, The reviewer 
is confident that this volume will be as well 
received by reviewers, historians, and the 
reading public as have the previous volumes. 

This fourth volume is a very interesting one, 
for it covers the period of the Napoleonic Wars 
prior to our involvement in the War of 1812. 
The author does much to dispel the belief that 
Madison was a timid man who merely echoed 
President Jefferson’s sentiments on foreign 
affairs. Mr. Brant says that the Master of 
Montpelier “had a reputation among foreign 
diplomats for hard, tough dealing, warm 
temper and an unforgiving disposition.” 

The author draws a parallel between the 
first decade of the 19th century and the con- 
temporary world, for then it was France and 
now it is Russia that threatens the security of 
the world. 

GLENN CURTISS SMITH 
Department of History 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Varginia 





British Government. By Hiram Miller Stout. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. 
Pp. 433. $5.00. 

“My purpose in venturing to add to the long 
shelf of books on this subject,” the author 
declares in his preface, “has been to provide 
American readers, principally college and uni- 
versity students, with a description of the 
present-day structure and practice of British 
government.” He has fulfilled this purpose 
very well and has supplied the college student 
with a useful textbook. He has done more than 
this. He has given sufficient emphasis to recent 
developments so that this book is valuable to 
many types of readers, and he has written it 
in a style more pleasing than most textbooks. 
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Many changes, the author recognizes, have 
occurred in the British constitution as a result 
of two World Wars and the growth of social 
welfare and nationalization. As government 
has expanded its activities and extended into 
many areas of social and economic life, the 
executive branch, i.e., Cabinet, has accumu- 
lated vast new powers, powers which Parlia- 
ment finds itself less and less able to regulate 
and control. Within the administrative branch 
of government the increasing importance of 
a permanent staff of Civil Servants, keeping 
pace with the growing need for expertness, has 
made it exceedingly difficult for the members 
of the Cabinet to effect the will of the elec- 
torate. Bureaucracy, then, has become a most 
potent element of government and has increas- 
ingly limited the effective functioning of the 
representative system. The delegation of legis- 
lative and judicial functions to various agen- 
cies and public corporations has further limited 
the individual’s control over his political affairs. 

Notwithstanding the concentration of re- 
sponsibility in the hands of central admini- 
strators, the ordinary Englishman still retains 
and cherishes civil liberties. He is generally 
free from arbitrary arrest and imprisonment; 
free to worship according to his own con- 
science ; free to speak, to assemble, and organ- 
ize. Although the welfare state and economic 
planning threaten these individual liberties, 
they are still jealously guarded, and the author 
is optimistic that the British nation will pre- 
serve its basic liberties in spite of the heavy 
pressures placed on the governing mechanism 
of domestic and international problems. 


The author is not guilty of describing insti- 
tutions as if they were static. He has made an 
honest attempt to explain government in terms 
of history. In this worthy endeavor he some- 
times falters and makes mistakes of fact as 
well as of judgment. In treating the role of 
the sovereign and imperial relations he accepts 
too readily legalisms and the romantic fictions 
of the Conservatives. He treats the Irish Free 
State at times as though it were still a part of 
the Commonwealth. The growth of nationalism 
and independence is the main trend of empire 
in the twentieth century. The author fails to 
give a sense of this reality. Despite these short- 





comings this book is admirable and is worthy 
of wide reading. 

R. G. COWHERD 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 





Imperial Communism. By Anthony T. Bous- 
caren. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1953. Pp. xix, 256. $3.75. 

The U.S.S.R., as the author constantly re- 
minds the reader, is a very aggressive and 
imperialistic power. It will not hesitate to use 
any means at its disposal to further its ex. 
pansion,—all the way from revolution, sub. 
version, infiltration, and propaganda to out- 
right military occupation and war. Even when 
it plays the old tune of “peaceful coexistence” 
and leads various “peace’’ offensives,—by 
which it hopes to deceive its opponents,—it is 
tirelessly planning future conquests. Behind 
the facade of these “peace”’ drives, it is striv- 
ing for the destruction of the “bourgeois- 
capitalistic” world. The present masters of the 
Kremlin, like Lenin and Stalin before them, 
are convinced that “a series of terrible clashes,” 
in the words of Stalin, will accompany the 
inevitable collapse of capitalism. 

While briefly outlining the main currents of 
Soviet foreign policy since 1917, the author's 
main purpose is to emphasize the significant 
role of international Communism in promoting 
Soviet imperialism. With this objective in mind, 
he devotes the greater part of his book to an 
analysis of the worldwide activities and organi- 
zations of the Communists. No matter what 
Communist party he discusses, — French, 
Italian, Egyptian, Mexican, or American,—he 
points out how it is serving the imperial inter- 
ests of the U.S.S.R. In summarizing Commv- 
nist activities in our own country, he concludes 
that, as long as the U.S. remains the most 
important non-Communist state in the world, 
“Soviet policy will continue to exert every 
pressure—political, economic, and military— 
to weaken and ultimately destroy the govern- 
ment of the U.S.” (p. 242). 

What is the best way to meet the interna- 
tional threat of Soviet imperialism? ‘Peaceful 
coexistence, through Russia’s choice and not 
that of the free world, is not a reliable alter- 
native” to the Soviet policy of aggression. 
(p. 251). Nor is the policy of containment, as 
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advocated by Mr. George Kennan, enough to 
check the U.S.S.R. It is too negative, since it 
will permit Soviet Russia to execute a retreat 
‘which can be pictured as a successful offensive 
by Kremlin public relations men.” (p. 12). 
Only by the adoption of a counter-offensive, 
based on a policy of liberation, can the U.S. 
lead the free world to ultimate victory. Thus 
the author favors a forceful, dynamic policy. 

The book is clearly written, and contains 
some valuable information on Soviet foreign 
policy and its relations to international Com- 
munism. Some readers will applaud the 
author’s criticisms of recent American foreign 
policy as well as his proposals for a more 
“dynamic” policy toward Soviet Russia, others 
will find them neither convincing nor 
acceptable. 

RICHARD H. BAUER 

University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





The Force of Women in Japanese History. 
Mary R. Beard. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1953. Pp. xi, 196. $3.75. 
Mary R. Beard has been a worthy contrib- 








HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
35th ed., 1954, 1216 pp. red silk cloth, $8.00 


The 35th edition includes more than 4500 
schools! 


Extensive new data concerning the scope of 
private education throughout the United 
States, Canada, and South America is given 
in 600,000 words. Facts and statistics com- 
prise complete information for each school. 

Hundreds of special schools—for the physi 
cally handicapped, the retarded, those with 
unusual features, amplify the Supplementary 
Lists. New listings of pre-primary schools, 
junior colleges offering secondary grades, 
private and diocesan Catholic schools, and 
other sectarian schools 
ditions. A Directory of Selected Camps for 
Boys and Girls is also included 
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11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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utor in the field of published works, both in 
her own right and in collaboration with her 
husband. This latest volume is a truly remark- 
able one, dealing with major female figures 
in Japanese affairs from earliest, semi-legend- 
ary times, to the very recent past. 


Her first study deals with Ama-terasu-o-mi- 
Kami, the Sun Goddess of Ancient Japan, sur- 
viving in the Shinto faith until today. The 
interesting legal connotations of descent 
through the mother perhaps sprang from this 
concept. The volume recalls, too, that, con- 
trary to our modern impressions, women often 
ruled Japan in a sovereign sense from the 
fourth to the tenth century. Thereafter, due 
to some unpleasant personalities, women exer- 
cised their influence through court circles, and 
as consorts, concubines, courtesans, or through 
their own varied activities. 


After the medieval disorders came the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, with gains for women 
educationally, and in other fields. Presumably 
one Shuho (1590-1676) laid the foundations 
for the great house of Mitsui through business 
and charitable activity. The modern period 
produced women who wrote on political econ- 
omy and other subjects. The female of the 
species played a considerable part in the 
restoration of Imperial rule in the nineteenth 
century. 


After the Imperial restoration Japan was 
open to multi-contacts with the West. Conse- 
quently, new fields were opened to those inter- 
ested. The stage, painting, and new fields of 
writing attracted many. The final portions of 
the book deal in detail with some of these and 
also discuss attitudes of Japanese women 
toward war from the time of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict to the Second World War. Both sympa- 
thetic and oppositional attitudes are assessed; 
one can conclude from this that Japanese 
women comprised something of a cross-section 
of opinion as they likely would anywhere. 

Finally, Mrs. Beard considers the impact 
of the occupation-engendered franchise for 
women. The fair sex now serves in the Japa- 
nese Diet; they have participated in the for- 
mation of the New Civil and Criminal Codes; 
they work in Administration positions nation- 
ally, and in local government. Not possessing 


the viewpoint of a suffragette, this reviewer 
can conclude that they have helped in these 
various capacities, but perhaps have not has. 
tened the dawn of the millenium. Women may 
be able to accomplish much in other fields, 
however, in the future. One very serious prob- 
lem facing Japan now, as before 1941, is over. 
population. 

The volume is thoroughly enjoyable, as wel] 
as being an excellent original contribution. 
Mrs. Beard and the others responsible for this 
project are to be commended. So too are the 
members of the Public Affairs Press for their 
laudable publication project in this and re. 
lated fields. 

CLIFFORD C. MONTGOMERY 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 





The Dynamics of Soviet Society. By W. W. 
Rostow. New York: W. W. Norton & Con- 
pany, Inc., 1953. Pp. xv, 282. $3.95. 


Here is one of the most thoughtful and 
penetrating studies of the U.S.S.R. to appear in 
recent years. Written in collaboration with Mr. 
Alfred Levin and other scholars of the Center 
for International Studies of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, its main purpose is 
not to add any new information on Soviet 
Russia, but to make “sense out of what was 
already known.” (Preface, x). What the author 
seeks to do, therefore, is to integrate and in- 
terpret the findings of many experts in the 
field. The result, as a whole, is a remarkable 
synthesis of many views on the U.S.S.R. 

This book gives a very clear and interesting 
summary of Soviet developments since 1917, 
But it does much more: it explores the reasons 
for Soviet behavior and for the sudden shifts 
in domestic and foreign policies. In doing 80, 
it carefully weighs the various factors that 
determine these developments, such as the 
legacy of history, the influence of the Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, the role of leadership, and 
the impact of international affairs. Most im- 
portant of all, it presents the Soviet system 
not as something static but as something in 
the process of historical evolution,—a view 
that is often overlooked in books on Russia. 

In dissecting the various elements of the 
Soviet system, the author describes, with keen 
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insight and scholarly detachment, the organi- 
zation and functions of the Communist Party, 
the soviets, the bureaucracy, the secret police, 
and the Red Army. Most interesting and re- 
vealing are his observations on the cohesive 
forces, the instabilities, and tensions in con- 
temporary Soviet society. He cites numerous 
examples of general popular discontent with 
the harsher aspects of the regime as well as 
group dissatisfactions as reflected in certain 
attitudes of the peasants, the intellectuals, the 
national minorities, and others. The problems 
involved in the extension of the Soviet system 
into the satellite states receive considerable 
treatment. The book closes with a survey of 
tendencies since the death of Stalin, including 
a few observations on the probable direction 
of future developments. 

For all students and teachers, who wish to 
gain a deeper insight into the dynamics of 
Soviet society, this book can be_ highly 
recommended. 


RICHARD H. BAUER 


University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
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HISTORIC EVENTS “Is 18 Too Young to Vote”—Senior Scholastic 
February 3, 1954. 
OCTOBER 
October 1 1800—Spain by secret treaty, PAMPHLETS 


cedes Louisiana to France. 


2 1889—First Pan-American Con- 
ference in Washington, D. C. 
3 1862—Battle of Corinth, Missis- 


sippi. (Civil War). 

4 1777—Battle of Germantown. 
(Revolutionary War). 

5 1830—Birthday of Chester 
Arthur, 21st President. 


A. 


8 1862—Battle of Perryville, Ken- 
tucky. 

10 1845—U. S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis opened. 

11 1942—Jap fleet driven from Solo- 
mon Islands. 

12 1492—Discovery of America (Co- 
lumbus Day). 

13. 1792—Cornerstone of White 
House laid at Washington, D. C. 

14 1644—William Penn born in Lon- 
don, England. 

16 1859—John Brown’s Raid at Har- 
per’s Ferry. 

17 1777—Burgoyne’s surrender at 
Saratoga. 

19 1781—Cornwallis’s surrender at 
Yorktown. 

21 1879—First incandescent light 
completed. 

23 1944—Great U. S. Naval victory 
over Japs, Philippine sea. 

28 1886—Unveiling of Statue of 
Liberty at New York Harbor. 

30 1735—Birthday of John Adams, 


2nd President. 





HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 


ARTICLES 


“Italy: Illness in the Family”—Time, January 


18, 1954. 


“Russia is Gaining in Italy,” by Ernest O. 


Hauser, The Saturday Evening Post, August 
8, 1953. 

“Stirring Debate on Treaty Power,” 
American Observer, February 1, 1954. 


The 


The Kite and The Key: The story of radio, TY 
and electronics from the tiny spark to 4 
great industry. Prepared by the Radio. 
Electronics-Television Manufacturers Asso. 
ciation. Suite 800, Wyatt Building N.W., 777 
Fourteenth Street, Washington, D. ( 
Copies free. 

Study Your Way Through School: by C. @A 
Gerkin. Science Research Association, Ip. 
corporated. 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10, Illinois. Copies 40¢. 

From School to Job: by Ann Tanneyhill. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 200. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22E 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Copies 25¢. 

World Against Want: An account of the UN. 
Technical Assistance Programme for Eco- 
nomic Development. United Nations Pubili- 
cation, No. 1953, I 27, International Docv- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Copie 
50¢. 

Social Studies in the College: Programs for 
the first two years. By Wiliam G. Tyrrell 
Editor. National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 16th Street N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Price $2.00. 

Young Workers in the United States: By Ger- 
trude Folks Zimand, General Secretary. 
Publication No. 412. National Child Labor 
Committee, 41 9th Ave., New York 16, N.Y 
Copies free. 

The Good New Days: By Sam Shulsky. Goo 
Reading Rack Service, 76 9th Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. Copies free. 

Employment Outlook in the Automobile Indw- 
try: United States Dept. of Labor, Bulletir 
No. 1138. U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. Copies free. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Reporters for the Union: By Bernard A. Weit 
berger. Boston, Massachusetts: Little, Brow! 
and Company, 1953. Pp. xi, 316. $4.50. 
The Stamp Act Crisis: Prologue to the Revolt- 
tion. By Edmund S. Morgan and Helen M 


Morgan. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The 
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University of North Carolina Press, 1953. 
Pp. x, 310. $6.00. 

The Architecture of Baltimore: A Pictorial 
History. By Richard Hubbard Howland and 
Eleanor Patterson Spencer. Baltimore, 
Maryland: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xx, 149. $7.50. 

Epics in Colonial America. By John Duffy. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 274. $4.50. 

American Rebels: Narratives of the Patriots. 
Edited by Richard M. Dorson. New York: 
Pantheon Books, Incorporated, 1953. Pp. xi, 
347. $5.00. Illustrated. 

Emigrants from the Palatinate to the Amer- 
ican Colonies in the 18th Century. By 
Friedrich Krebs and Milton Rubincam. 
Norristown, Pennsylvania: The Pennsyl- 
vania German Society, 1953. Pp. 32. $1.00. 

The High School Student. A book of cases. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1953. Pp. vii, 
271. $1.90. 

Justice. By Giorgio Del Vecchio, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xiv, 236. 
$6.00 PP. 

Economic History of the United States. By 
Francis G. Walett. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, Incorporated, 1954, Pp. xxxii, 250. 
$1.50 paper bound. 

The Dawn of the Post-Modern Era. By E. J. 
Trueblood. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954, Pp. vi, 198. $3.75. 

Contemporary British Conservatism, Its Na- 
ture and Content. By Luigi Savastano. Pp. 
v, 63. $2.75. 

Great Americans. By Frederick Houk Law. 
New York: Globe Book Company, 1953. Pp. 
569. $3.00. 

The Fundamentals of World Peace. By A. 
Hamer Hall. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. Pp. xi, 112. $3.00. 

Social Studies Skills. By Forrest E. Long and 
Helen Halter. New York: Inor Publishing 
Company, Incorporated, 1954. Pp. 136. 
$1.85. Revised Edition. 

Visualized World Geography. By William §S. 
Roeder. New York: Oxford Book Company, 
1953. Pp. xxxxi, 386. $.90 (paper bound) ; 
$1.65 (cloth bound). 

Terra, An Allegory. By Gregor Lang. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 338. 
$4.75, 











A VISUAL HISTORY 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


with narrative text by HAROLD U. FAULKNER and 
100 two-color pictographs, pictorial maps, and 
graphic stories by Graphics Institute. 


List price: $5.00. 


Here is what school and Jibrary publications are 
saying about this new kind of American history: 


“Achieves the aim . .. of making the 
American struggle for freedom vivid and 
meaningful.”—ALA Booklist 


“Basic social, economic and political rela- 
tionships are shown.”—Children’s Cata- 
log and Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries 


“Recommended for supplementary read- 
ing for high school social studies classes.” 
—Library Journal 


“ 


. . . brilliant illustrations ... not only 
have eye appeal, but they are based on 
sound scholarship.”—Scholastie Teacher 
“Its use will help make difficult concepts 
sharp and clear.”—The Civic Leader 
“Highly recommended for purchase for 
both junior and senior high.” 
—Library Book News, Omaha, Neb. 


Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 


404 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Send for our new complete catalog 
of juvenile books. 
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Baltimore, City of Promise. Edited by Albert 
J. Silverman. Baltimore, Maryland: Balti- 
more City Dept. of Education, 1953. Pp. xii, 
373. $4.00. 


Readings in the Philosophy of Science. By 
Herbert Ferg] and Mary Brodbeck. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Incorpo- 
rated, 1953. Pp. viii, 809. $6.00. 


The Conflict in Education in a Democratic 
Society. By Robert M. Hutchins. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. Pp. vii, 112. 
$2.00. 


New Hope for The Retarded. By Morris P. 
and Miriam Pollock. Boston, Massachusetts: 
Porter Sargent, 1953. Pp. xx, 176. $4.50. 

Backgrounds of American Freedom. By Edna 
McQuire. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. x, 438. $4.00. 

Construction of Educational and Personnel 
Tests. By Kenneth L. Bean. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 
1953. Pp. viii, 231. $4.50. 

Behold Williamsburg, A _ Pictorial 
Virginia’s Colonial Capital. By 


Tour of 
Samuel 


———_ 


Chamberlain, New York: Hastings House 
1953. $5.00. 


The Making of Today’s World. By R. @ 
Hughes. New York: Allyn and Bacon: 1953 
Pp. xviii, 789. $3.33. 

Revised and brought up to date. 


The World’s History. By Frederic C. Lane 
Eric F. Goldman and Erling M. Hunt, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954 
Pp. xxxxv, 763. $3.36. Revised edition, 


Our Economic World. By Wallace W. Atwood 
and Ruth E. Pitt. New York: Girere & Com 
pany, 1953. Pp. xxxii, 529. $2.82. 


Introducing Asia. By Lawrence H. Ballistini, 
New York: The John Day Company, 1953 
Pp. xvii, 289. $3.00. 

Visualized World Geography. By William § 
Roeder. New York: Oxford Book Company, 
1953. Pp. xli, 386. Paper Bound $1.65. 

American Government for Pennsylvania, By 
H. F. Alderfer, Andrew S. Sukel and John 
J. Serff. State College, Pennsylvania: Penm 
Valley Publishers, Incorporated, 1953. Pp. 
276. $2.25. 





United States History 
Ancient History 


World History 
English History 


plied at special prices. 


809-811 NORTH 19th STREET 





McKinley Improved Map Notebook 


These notebooks consist of twenty-five McKinley B Size Outline Maps especially selec- 
ted for use in the study of a particular field of History, combined with a blank leaf be- 
tween each map to constitute an historical notebook of 100 pages. 


The Improved Map Notebook is furnished with the more practical Plastic binding 
permitting the book to open flat and increasing the ease of handling. 


Early European History (Ancient and Medieval) 
Later European History (Modern) 


Price, 45 cents each ( postage extra). 


Special Map Notebooks 


Your own assortment of twenty-five maps furnished in the above form, will be sup- 





McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 















